THIS YEAR OHIO UNIVERSITY CELEBRATES ITS 200TH BIRTHDAY! 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


This is a people place 


By Mary Alice Casey 


When you think 
about your college 
years, it’s natural to 
| recall places: the build- 
| ings where you took 
classes, the brick paths 
you followed, the cor- 
ner of the library you 
considered your own. 
But as we put together 
this commemorative issue, one theme 
emerged time and again: It is the bonds 
between people that have made this such 
an endearing place. 

As you read on, I hope the memories 
that surface will be of the special 
people you met through your Ohio 
University experience. 

They may be individuals 
like Professors Russell Baird 
and ‘Tom ‘Turnbull, whom Jim 
Patterson, BSJ ’58, recalls taught 
him “the invaluable fundamen- 
tals of typesetting the hard way, 
letter by letter, upside down and 
backward, using metal type.” 

Or perhaps they’re people such 
as Jane McNeill George, BBA 
84, or Beth Kilpatrick Stocker, 
BS °28 and HON ’03, who like 
so many others met their spouses on 
campus. ‘They could be folks like cur- 
rent student Dawn Ford, who as a 
member of Graduate Student Senate 
has pursued leadership skills along 
with her doctoral degree in biology. 

These are some of the people you’ll 
read about on the pages that follow. 
They join thousands of other fascinating 
and committed individuals who have 
contributed to Ohio University’s rich 
tradition, from such history makers as 
Manasseh Cutler, Rufus Putnam, John 
Newton ‘Templeton and Margaret Boyd 
to researchers like Susan Evans and John 
Kopchick, who today are exploring new 
frontiers as they seek clues in the fight 
against cancer and diabetes. 

The mosaic that appears on the cover 
is a perfect illustration of my point. Look 
closely and you'll see the faces of former 
presidents, students, faculty and alumni. 
‘They’re the reason Ohio University has 
thrived for 200 years. And they — and 
their successors — are the reason its 
future remains so bright. 

A driving force behind the mosaic 
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Students gather for class outside Scripps Hall. 


was class of 2003 President Amanda 
Cunningham, who died in a car accident 
a month before commencement. She 
had wanted her class to create a memo- 
rable contribution for the bicentennial, 


and she envisioned a poster of the mosaic : 


as a way to raise money for a senior class 
gift to campus. 

Class Vice President Steve Matsko, 
addressing a morning commencement 
crowd last June in Amanda’s stead, 
shared some of the tenets she lived 
by: Choose wisely the people you sur- 
round yourself with. Learn to work with 
a diversity of people and capitalize on 


each of their strengths. Look for the fun 
in all you do. Never forget how blessed 
you are and show it by helping those less 
fortunate. And never take for granted the 
importance of family and friends. 

As valuable as all those philosophies 
are, it’s the last one I’d like to emphasize 
in closing, 

The relationships you built while 


pursuing your college degree were mean- : 


ingful. They helped you grow, and they 
enriched your life. And if, in the rush of 
daily demands and deadlines, you’ve let 
too many years pass without picking up 
the phone or dashing off a note to keep 
in touch with an old college friend or a 
favorite professor, do it now. 

It will be a most rewarding way to 
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Autumn on East Green (Photo by Nick Joyce-Houghton). 
Junior Michael Hammons takes off with the 

ball during a touch football game near South Green (Allison Toffle); Shively 
Hall at dawn (Rick Fatica); Sophomore Monica Chillious fixes her hair in her 
Read Hall room (Rachel LeCrone); A panoramic view of campus from The 
Ridges (Rick Fatica); Graduate student Rob Riley and others practice poetry 
performances in the Radio-Television Communication Buildings Forum 
Theater (Jill Karnicki); Seniors Bob Heady (front) and Brett Taliaferro wash 
the glass surrounding the Bird Arena ice rink (Michael King). 
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CRWISE FROM TOP LEFT: Graduate student Rina 
Spinitad sraclicks in the Muse Building (Kate Robertson); 
Senior Adam Lusardo grinds out a weld for an Ohio Coal 
Research Center project (johnny Hanson); Graduate 
student aid Ferguson rests outside Kantner Hall during 
opening-night preparations for a theater production (Katie 
Johnson); sophomore Julia Winkfield of the women’s vol- 
leyball team tips a ball over the net in a winning match 
against Morehead State (Johnny Hanson); Associate 
Professor of Modern Languages Betsy Partyka projects a 
list of common spelling errors to her Spanish 343 class 
(Dana Romanoff); Graduate student Scott Wasserberg 
takes a break in the direction studio during a weekly 
theater department program (Andres Gonzalez); Monks 
from India's Drepung Gomang Monastery smell roses 
given to them by Nancy Beres, who hosted them during 
a weeklong stay in Athens (Sam Reinders). 
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@LOCEYSE FROM TOP LEFT. “I like to play to the hills,” says sophomore Christina Roytz, practicing her cello on the roof 
of the ite Building (Krisanne Johnson); Clyde Pierce, chief engineer of the Lausche Heating Plant, inspects a tunnel supply- 
ing heat and electricity to campus (James Chance); Dr. Edward Gotfried, D.O,, an associate professor of family medicine, per- 
forms acupuncture on John Dehmann in the doctor's Parks Hall office (Krisanne Johnson); A contractor levels concrete for a 


campus driveway (Rebecca Droke); Court Street and the Campus Gate at dawn (Val Horvath). 


10 


Associate Professor of Art Robert Peppers “preaches” from the Brush Arbor 
Pulpit, a piece he created in response to the black church fires of 1996 (Leslie Barbour); Assistant Professor of Civil 
Engineering Guy Riefler enjoys an early morning ride on the bike path (Christine Heinz); Freshman Heather Riley 
and fellow students sing and pray during a Campus Crusade for Christ “Praise God It's Friday” event at Galbreath 
Chapel (Kate Robertson); Senior Joe James studies in Baker Center's Bunch of Grapes Room (Michael King); The 
Marching | 10 practices for an upcoming performance (Nick Joyce-Houghton). 
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Speaking of 


s Ohio University prepared for 


its bicentennial, President Robert Glidden sat down with 
Ohio Today Editor Mary Alice Casey and then-student writer 
Sara Schonhardt, BS] °03, for a wide-ranging discussion. ‘Uhe 
result is this snapshot, through the lens of the president, of 


the University’s strengths and challenges as it marks its 200th 
vear. lhe conversation was especially timely considering 
Glidden’s announcement that he will retire June 30, precisely 
10 years after becoming Ohio University’s 19th president. A 


national search for his successor began in October. 


Obviously you think Ohio University 
has a lot going for it, but if you had to 
identify just a handful of key strengths, 
what would they be? 

For one, the interaction between 
faculty and students here, for a research 
university, is quite remarkable. ‘This is 
particularly true at the upper-division 
level. I would like to see more of that 
for our first- and second-year students, 
but we have extraordinary interaction 
between faculty and our juniors and 
seniors. Ihe variety of specialized pro- 
grams we offer at the baccalaureate level 
is a strength as well. That’s one of the 
things students cite as their reason for 
selecting Ohio University, because we 
provide the major they want. 

And [d have to say that campus life 
here 1s a strength, partly because of 
the nature of the community. Even the 
topography makes us feel cozy. The 
nature of the campus, I think, invites a 
certain kind of involvement on the part 
of students. 

Another strength is that teaching is 
afforded high value here. At a lot of 
research universities today, that’s just 
not really true. But it is true here, even 
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Ohio 


niversity 


among our best researchers. 
‘They’re very committed to 
teaching their students. 
We’ve had rapid growth 
in research activity in 
the last decade, and 
that’s healthy for the 
University. But we 
don’t have as many graduate students, 
or as large a proportion of graduate stu- 
dents, as a lot of research universities, so 
our undergraduate students have many 
more opportunities to be engaged in 
research. ‘There’s more of a hands-on 
approach at Ohio University than at a lot 
of comparable institutions. 

We’re also fortunate to have stabil- 
ity. We’ve had a lot of faculty turnover 
because of retirements in the last 
decade, and we’ve been fortunate 
— perhaps it’s the times — to attract a 
lot of very impressive, young faculty to 
Athens, which is a great place to live and 
raise a family. At the same time, we’ve 
had wonderful stability; many faculty 
and staff have come here and stayed for 
a long time. And among our classified 
staff we also have a high level of dedica- 
tion and commitment to the institution. 


Pride, I guess, is the 
best word. I’ve been at 
enough universities to 
know that it’s not that 
way everywhere. 


How about our students? Tell us what 
impresses you most about them. 

I think students today are probably 
more capable and brighter than at any 
time in the history of the University, and 
I say that knowing I’m talking to their 
predecessors! ‘They come to us with a 
whole lot more knowledge. I think about 
what I knew when I started school 50 
years ago, and it wasn’t even comparable. 
‘These students have so much more 
worldly experience, which has to do with 
media to a great extent and the Internet. 
Even though their basic skills may not 
be as strong as we would like, they come 
with a lot of moxie. 

A comment I hear from people who 
host our interns in places like Washington, 
D.C., and New York — and these are not 
necessarily, or even usually, alumni — 1s, 
“We love to get Ohio University interns 
because they come prepared to roll up 


Rick Faticg 


their sleeves and work.” J think that 
kind of characterizes Ohio University 
students. They’re real people. Ohio 


and we attract a certain kind of student 
because of that. We have students who 
come and want to work hard — and 
maybe play hard, too. 

I’m impressed by the character and 
the work ethic of our students, and yet 
at the same time, I think that if we have 
a failing as an institution, it’s that we 
don’t challenge our students enough. 
They’re capable of more work and 
learning than we’re presently pressing 
them to do. 


Can you offer some examples? 

Well, students will rise to the occasion 
if your expectations of them are high 
enough. ‘Take the College of Business’ 
junior cluster program. Those students 
do a tremendous amount of work, and 
they do it willingly and eagerly because 
it’s fun and engaging. That’s because 
they’re doing original thinking, not just 
parroting back facts. Our students are 
bright, and we should challenge them 
with more reading and especially more 
research and writing projects. 


It seems that the number and variety 
of campus organizations and activities 
contributes to the sense of community 
you mentioned. Do you agree? 

Yes, I do. I was talking with the 
mother of a freshman student during a 
Parents Weekend event last January and 
I said, “Well, how does your son like it? 
Is he having a good experience here?” 
And she laughed and said, “He only 
says the most complimentary things 
about Ohio University. He’s told me 
that you just don’t say anything nega- 
tive about the University. You just don’t 
do that.” ‘That cute story is just sort of 
indicative of the high regard our stu- 
dents have for the University. 

There is a bonding that takes place 
here between students and the campus, 
and I think a lot of that has to do with 
the enormous number of student activi- 
ties that we offer. It’s an easy place for 
students to interact and get to know 


University has avoided the elitist image, 


G 
IL. a great believer in 
breadth of education, because three-quarters 
of students graduating today are going to be 
working at something different within 10 years.’ 


each other. I think that contributes a 
great deal to the success of our graduates 
when they go out. | tell alumni, “We 

are no longer a party school, but we are 
very sociable.” “They laugh because they 
agree. But I think it’s true, and it’s really 
an advantage. 


Since you bring up the party school 
image, can you talk a little about per- 
sonal accountability, which is something 
you frequently stress to students? 

We have to continue to impress 
upon young people that they have to 
be responsible for their behavior and 
that bad things can happen to them if 
they’re not in control of their minds and 
bodies. I personally believe the drink- 
ing laws hinder our teaching responsi- 
bility. You have to be 21 to drink legally 
in Ohio. And when it’s taboo, it tends to 
lead to excess. That’s not to say there 
wasn't student drinking among earlier 
generations, but when I was in school, 
for instance, few people ever got really 
drunk. And if they did, it was looked 
down on. I think if the drinking age 
were 18 for 3.2 beer as it used to be and 
you could have parties on campus — in 
the Greek houses, for example — per- 
haps it could be supervised and kept 
under control. 


In which accomplishments of the last 
decade do you take the most pride? 

One of the significant things we’ve 
done is the wiring of the campus. I 
think doing that in itself is not such 
a great accomplishment. It had to be 
done. But we have done it with a pretty 
modest investment compared with a lot 
of other institutions, and yet we have 
placed at least one computer in every 
residence hall room. I’m really proud of 
that. We’ve done everything we can to 
afford students the opportunity to learn 
through technology. 

And if we are able to carry it out the 
way we have been dreaming and plan- 
ning, the development of the new gen- 
eral education program (the core curricu- 
lum required of all undergraduates) will 
be a real source of pride. There’s still a 
lot of work to be done in implementing 


the new program, but the concept has 
been worked out with the cooperation of 
a lot of people. It’s a really excellent con- 
cept. It will involve a lot more faculty in 
the teaching of general education. 

I’m a great believer in breadth of edu- 
cation, because three-quarters of students 
graduating today are going to be working 
at something different within 10 years. 
And so a broad, liberal education that 
teaches you to think, makes you question 
and opens your mind is really important. 

In the past, we’ve had a distribution 
of requirements that calls for students to 
take X number of courses in English and 
in the social sciences and in the natural 
sciences and so on. And those distribu- 
tion requirements are good because they 
ensure a kind of comprehensiveness. But 
there’s a whole lot else that’s important 
if we think about what students today 
need to know. One of those 1s ethics. 
Another is to gain aesthetic perspectives. 
And yet another is scientific perspec- 
tives, because it’s important for a journal- 
ist, for example, to have a grasp of how a 
scientist thinks. ‘That’s the value of the 
new general education program, which 
I hope will be ready for implementation 
by 2005. We haven’t had a change in the 
general education program since 1980, so 
it will have been 25 years by the time we 
implement this. 

And we’ve made some physical 
improvements in the campus. Major 
projects have included the Grover 
Center, Gordy Hall and Memorial 
Auditorium renovations; the Bentley and 
Copeland renovations and additions; the 
new Life Sciences Building; improve- 
ments to the airport; the new “smart 
classroom” facility, which is going to be 
quite marvelous; and, of course yet to 
come, the new University Center. ‘Those 
will all be very important for the future. 


Can you talk about what you see as 
the University’s greatest challenges at 
this point in its history? 

I think covering costs and maintaining 
the current level of service are going to be 
incredible challenges on into the future. 
‘To pay the kind of salaries and wages 
we need to and to provide the quality of 
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space we want to, to keep up with things 
like health care for our work force and 
increases in the cost of utilities — that’s 

a tremendous challenge. We have met 
the challenge thus far by raising tuition to 
make up for the shortfall in state funding. 
We’ve lost $23.1 million in state dollars 
since January of 2001 — which works out 
to more than $1,000 per Athens campus 
student — and that’s had to be made up 
by increased tuition. So I worry about 
student access to higher education from 
that standpoint, and I worry about the 
profile of the student body as we become 
more expensive. Now, every place else 

is getting more expensive, too, so it’s all 
relative, I 
suppose. But 
I really worry 
societally 
about the 
widening gap 


between rich and poor. Those who can’t 
afford to go to college are going to have 
much tougher lives than those who can. 
We have to give very careful thought 
to enrollment management. How big 
do we want to be? We’ve had a cap on 
enrollment for seven or eight years at 
20,000, and we’re staying right there. 
But I’m not sure we shouldn’t grow 
in some areas. Where we’re not at full 
capacity or where we have the opportu- 
nity to attract really good students, we 
could accommodate more. Some of our 
graduate programs would be strength- 
ened if we had greater numbers because 
students do so much to stimulate one 
another. And I would like to attract 
more out-of-state students than we do. 
One of the things most in danger in 
these economic times is the vast num- 
ber of undergraduate majors we offer. 
We may have to make some decisions 
about priorities there. Certain communi- 
ty projects — such as the assistance we 
provided in the beautification of Court 
Street — may not be possible in the 
future. Our share for those things comes 
from earned income, not student tuition 
or tax dollars. But money’s money, and if 
we need it for other purposes, we might 
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e’ve been 
fortunate ... to attract a lot of very 


impressive, young faculty to Athens.’ 


be forced to do fewer of those things. 

I think diversity will always be a chal- 
lenge because of our location. It isn’t 
because we aren’t trying, but we’re 
hampered by the fact that we don’t have 
indigenous minority populations here. 
So we could do very well at attract- 
ing black students, for example, if we 
could get more black families to visit 
campus and see what kind of a place we 
are. We’re working at that. We recently 
signed an articulation agreement with 
Columbus State Community College 
to ease the transfer of Columbus State 
students to Ohio University. We’re 


hopeful about the results that may bring. 


Diversity is important in higher educa- 
tion. The best way to learn to get along 
with and understand other people is to 
work with them, to do projects together. 
We'd be a better university if, for exam- 
ple, we had three times the number 

of black and 
Hispanic stu- 
dents we have. 
The same is 
true of interna- 
tional students. 


One of your 
priorities has 
been for the 
University to increase service to the 
region. What would you like to say 
about that? 

This has been a priority, primarily 
because the University, located as it is in 
the Appalachian area of southeast Ohio, 
has a unique opportunity and a special 
obligation to extend cultural and educa- 
tional opportunities to the region. 

One of the best examples 1s our 
Institute for Local Government 
Administration and Rural Development. 
We’ve been at that for a long time and 
are very committed to it. And we give 
students a lot of opportunities in the 
process. In recent years, the College of 
Business has begun to cooperate with 
ILGARD, and that has aided economic 
development in the region. 

Another venture, the Innovation 
Center business incubator, has spawned 
more than 50 companies and created 
almost 700 jobs. ‘That’s a pretty impres- 
sive record. 

A lot of what we’re doing through 
these outreach efforts is providing 
opportunities for faculty to teach and do 
research and for students to learn. It’s an 
investment, but it’s one that pays off in 
the teaching and learning it provides. 


All of these service endeavors and oth- 
ers, such as those involving the College 
of Osteopathic Medicine, benefit area 
communities and provide invaluable 
learning opportunities for students. 


Our regional campuses are really 
flourishing, with overall enrollment up 
almost 5 percent this year compared 
to last. Your thoughts? 

Well, I’m very proud of what we do on 
our regional campuses, partly because 
our work there affords people in sur- 
rounding communities a very high level 
of education at very reasonable costs. We 
keep the tuition down on the regional 
campuses as much as possible. They 
are essentially open admission — you’re 
accepted there if you graduate from high 
school in Ohio — and historically they 
have served people who’ve not gone to 
college immediately out of high school. 

And each of our regional campuses 
is unique because they’ve all grown up 
with their communities. Some of them 
are very much linked in their communi- 
ties to training people for specific work 
force issues. And yet at the same time, 
we have the philosophy that to the 
extent we can afford to do it efficiently, 
we will offer complete baccalaure- 
ate degrees on the regional campuses. 
They’re beautiful facilities, all of them. 
In each case, they serve as a kind of com- 
munity center for many activities as well 
as an educational hub. So they’re at the 
hearts of their communities, and I think 
every community that has a regional 
campus of Ohio University is very proud 
to have it there. 


As you know, some alumni express 
frustration with the University’s athletics 
programs. They’d like to see better win- 
loss records. What do you say to them? 

Let me explain my whole philosophy 
about this. First, I think intercollegiate 
athletics are vital for a residential campus 
like ours. It’s an important activity for 
students to go to games and root for the 
teams. We provide the opportunity for 
competition to some 600 young athletes, 
so that’s pretty impressive. 

Contrary to the belief of some faculty, 
I’ve not done nearly enough financially 
for the Department of Intercollegiate 
Athletics. One of the things I challenged 
the department with when I first came 
here was to do more to raise revenue. 
They have done much, much bet- 
ter. [hey’re selling a lot more tickets. 
They’ve gotten ticket prices, which were 


very cheap, up to a more respectable 
level. And they’ve worked hard to attract 
people to games. 

But the bigger issue is one of princi- 
ple. I tell the director of athletics and our 
coaches, “Do not recruit any athlete who 
cannot graduate from Ohio University,” 
because to me the graduation rate is as 
important as the win-loss rate. I may be 
too idealistic in that regard, but I still 
believe in that principle, and I wish 
everyone did. It’s dishonest to bring 
athletes to a campus when you know 
their academic skills are not such that 
they can earn a degree within their time 
of eligibility. But we’re doing the right 
thing, and ours is an honorable program 
with a very respectable graduation rate. 
The kind of leadership and character- 
building our coaches demonstrate is 
really commendable. 

Now, we were making very good prog- 
ress in football in the late 90s, and then 
we lost the whole coaching staff except 
for Brian Knorr, whom we appointed as 
head coach. Coach Knorr had to assemble 
an entirely new staff within a few weeks. 
He made some adjustments after the 
first year that made us better, and I think 
we re going to be better yet in the future. 
But you can’t lose your whole coaching 
staff and not skip a beat in recruiting and 
training and such. But we’re recruiting 
smart players. So to say I’m not disap- 
pointed in the win-loss record would be 
a mistake, but on the other hand, we’re 
competing with honor. I’m proud of the 
way we've conducted ourselves. 

And we finally now have our athletic 
facilities up to a high standard. We still 
do not have an indoor facility for the 
spring sports athletes to train in during 
the winter months; that’s our biggest 
disadvantage right now. Baseball and 
softball, for example, don’t have a place 
to train. It’s a very real disadvantage. 


What are some ways alumni can help 
advance Ohio University? 

Staying informed is one of the most 
important things. The first thing you 
want to engender in alumni is a sense 
of pride, and they can’t be proud if 
they don’t know what we’re doing. 

And then, communicating with us from 
time to time. Obviously we can’t have 


A 
nother thing alumni can do is 


160,000 alumni involved in committees 
on campus, but they can, for instance, 
help students network when they get 
out of school. Supporting a local alumni 
chapter is important, too. And, of course, 
send money! ‘The University will need 
more and more private giving in the 
future. Actually, for the loyalty of our 
alumni, which is, in my experience, 
unsurpassed among public institutions, 
we do not have a very high percentage 
of people who contribute to the annual 
fund. It’s now around 11 percent, and 
I'd like it to be 20 percent. ‘That would 
be good for a public institution. 

Another thing alumni can do is keep 
us informed of what they’re doing. We 
take a lot of pride in their accomplish- 
ments. It’s easy enough to do with 
e-mail, and there’s no small amount 
of that going on now, students keep- 
ing in touch with former faculty. And 
if they’re able to make contact with 
young people to help us recruit good 
students, that’s always great. Or they 
may have friends they want to recom- 
mend for graduate school. 

It’s nice if every alumnus or alumna 
thinks of himself or herself as a market- 
ing rep for us. ‘That does an awful lot. 
I’ve talked with several people about 
this, and they say you never go anywhere 
if you're wearing a Bobcat shirt or cap 
that someone doesn’t come up to you 
and say, “Hi, I’m from Ohio University, 
too.” We have a very loyal group. 


What do you think the future holds 
for Ohio University? 

Well, contrary to what some believe, I 
think the concept and value of a residen- 
tial university experience and education 
are going to last. Some have suggested 
that universities as we know them today 
will not last more than 25 years, that costs 
are going to make it such that people will 
get their education online. But a lot of 
people come here just to grow up, and 
that’s going to continue to happen. 

I think Ohio University is in a good 
enough position in terms of its selective 
admission and attractiveness that we will 
continue to flourish. It’s a matter of our 
constantly looking to see what voids we 
need to fill or what niche 1s right for us. 

I liken it to a supermarket plotting its 
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mm keep us informed of what they’re doing. We take a 
lot of pride in their accomplishments.’ 


strategy to compete against Wal-Mart. 

I think a lot of the private, proprietary 
providers of higher education are going 
to be the educational Wal-Marts of the 
future, where you take what you need 
at less cost but also get less service and 
fewer amenities. What I would do is be 
as different from that as possible. And 
that means emphasizing a lot of the 
things we’re already very good at: cam- 
pus life, interaction between faculty and 
students, the development of creative 
thinkers. ‘That’s why a new student cen- 
ter is important, because it will be a new 
hub of campus life. We have to make 
ourselves worth the money, and a lot of 
being worth the money is having a safe, 
sociable campus environment that is con- 
ducive to learning. 

I would like to see the University 
maintain the course of being kind of 
populist in nature. I would rather have a 
university full of B+ students who want 
to learn than A students who think suc- 
cess is owed to them. 

This really is a very special place, more 
special than I recognized when I came 
here. And probably what has impressed 
that upon me more than anything else 1s 
talking with alumni. I have talked one- 
to-one with thousands of graduates, and I 
have met some who have not been very 
connected to the University over the 
years. But I haven’t met one who doesn’t 
have great fondness for their time spent 
on this campus and great appreciation for 
what the University did for them. 

Part of it has to do with the fact 
that, located where we are, it’s not 
very €asy to get anyplace. Students 
stay here on weekends. So we can say 
what we want about the Court Street 
scene, but I think overall it’s worked 
to a great advantage for the University 
and for alumni spirit. ‘That’s where a 
lot of students made their friends and 
developed their networks. So we can 
knock that if we want to, but it really is 
a strength. I think people feel more a 
part of this place than most people who 
go to big universities feel. We’re very 
fortunate to have that mystique. 


Details on the presidential search 
“= can be found at www.ohio.edu/ 
“l! ohiotoday/. 
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Defining moments 


History isn’t just written on the pages of books and newspapers; it’s also 
watched through the mind’s eye. Ohio University alumni remember days in 
the University’s past by way of dreams fulfilled, fears realized, friendships 
established and lessons learned. Ofio Today asked alumni from various eras 
to share recollections of their years as students. Read on as they describe 
college experiences, friendships they’ve carried throughout their lives, 
memories of war and civil unrest, and passages into adulthood. 


‘...asmalltrunk , 
and one suitcase ... 


By Mabel Townsend Boetticher 
ELED ’25, BSED °30 


t the age of 17 in the year of 
A 1923, I was on a train with a 

small trunk and one suitcase 
headed for Ohio University. It was my 
first time away from home, and I was 
on my way to fulfilling my dream: a 
college education. 

My new home was Lindley Hall. I 
had only $350 for everything I’d need 
for one year. I was assisted by a kind 
house mother, interested advisers and 
other help as needed. I went to see 
Dean Irma Voigt and was impressed by 
her interest in me. 

The social life was not much. I had no 
money or time for parties. A highlight 
for me was to be able to afford a ham 
sandwich from the Spot (they delivered 
to the dorm every evening). 

I made many friends and had enough 
money, so I was able to get a teach- 
ing certificate. There were no jobs in 
Athens, but one teacher asked me to 
grade papers at 50 cents an hour. 

I then taught three years in Jackson, 
Ohio, enough to get a Life Certificate. I 
also saved $1,000 for my next two years 
toward a degree. In 1930, I returned to 
Ohio University and received a bachelor 
of education degree with high honors. 

The graduation ceremonies were 
outside — really impressive. 

I remember the many times, especial- 
ly on Sundays, that we walked around 

the beautiful grounds of the Athens 
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Mental Hospital. 

The physical educa- 
tion program was one of 
my favorites. I partici- 
pated in all sports. My 
favorites were tennis (I 
played in the finals one 
year) and swimming. 

I became a Red Cross 
Life Saver and later 
saved two lives. I even 
learned to bowl at OU 
and earned a sweater. 
(My highest score since 
then has been 212.) 

I remember trying to 
keep up with the fashions. 
One year skirts 
went up; the next 
year they were 
to our ankles. Of 
course, there were 
no slacks or shorts. 

My English lit- 
erature professor 
encouraged me 
to write poetry. I 
have authored a book of verses on 
true old times called “Read and 
Reminisce.” I also have written 
many essays for Women’s Club 
contests (I won several times, once 
in a state contest). 

I did not become famous, but I am 
well-known in my community for my 
work with children. 

When I graduated from Ohio 


= 


University, I had high hopes of success. 


Now, at the age of 97-plus, most of my 
hopes have been realized. One big fac- 


Dean of Women Irma Voigt 


tor in my wonderful life was 


“that I met my husband, 


- §) Irwin Boetticher, at OU. 
4}. Heis gone now, but I 
have a daughter, four 
grandchildren and 14 
great-grandchildren. 
The last time I was 
at Ohio University 
to visit, probably 
about 40 years ago, 
I couldn’t believe the 
new buildings. 
It’s hard to believe 
how much Ohio 
University has 
grown. It’s a won- 
derful school, and 
my best wishes 
are for it to be 
3 one of the finest 
% and still grow on 
\ 4 %& @ to be the great- 
=| © Na 8 est. Signing off 
Na * after 80 years. 
Mabel Townsend 
Boettcher lives 
in Adena, Ohio. A 
retired teacher, she taught 
all grades and even 
worked in a one- 
room school. She was a 
Girl Scout leader and 
then a 4-H adviser for 25 years and taught 
Bible school and Sunday school. She has 
been a member of the Women’s Club of Adena 
for 65 years and volunteered at Harrison 
Community Hospital for several years. She 
also was a director of minstrels and, as she 
has for 54 years, continues to do a Minnie 
Pearl imitation for Lions Club minstrel shows. 
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*... the call whose news was 
to change our lives ...’ 


By Mary-Elizabeth Lasher Myers 
BSJ °42 


followed the usual Saturday dances 

at Ohio University in 1941 until 
the phone rang at The Ohio University 
Post. The office of the thrice-weekly 
tabloid in the Men’s 
Union on College 
Street was open to staff 
scheduled to produce 
the Monday paper. 

I was at the old 
roll-top desk 
completing 
my edito- 
rial, and 
Associate 
Editor Joe game 
Foster, BS] —_ 
47, took the 
call whose 
news was to change 
our lives henceforth. 

Japanese planes had 
bombed American 
ships anchored in Pearl 
Harbor, and almost noth- 
ing we had written or planned for the 
next issue was relevant. Fortunately, 
most of us were students in the young 
School of Journalism and already being 
trained in its internship program. 

While I began to reassign reporters 
to reaction interviews and stories about 
University expectations for changes to 
come, Joe set off across campus to get 
the radio from his room in the Delta 
‘Tau Delta house. 

Little more than two months earlier, 
at the end of October, three-fourths of 
the students responding to a Post poll 
expressed the belief that the United 
States would not go to war. One act, 
one day, reversed that opinion. 

By the time Joe reached the Delt 
house, several of his fraternity broth- 
ers had set up a table at its entrance, 
manned it with a fellow in an ROTC 
uniform and another in what passed 
for U.S. Navy whites, and both were 
“recruiting” arrivals at the door. 

On the table was a stork from whose 
beak dangled a diaper holding an infant 
doll. A sign on the doll questioned, 
“Who the hell’s exemption is this?” 

In the 62 years since, that incident 
of college humor has stayed with me, 


|: was a quiet Sunday afternoon that 


Mary-Elizabeth Lasher Myers works at the copy desk with Post staffers. 


typifying what I regard as a special 
American quality that was to see many of 
our young men through the dreadful war 
years just then commencing. 

For those of us preparing for careers 
in journalism, there had been a sense of 
impending doom ever since the Nazis 
marched into Poland. Thus the events 
of this day brought an odd sense of 
relief. Now we could deal with the war 
and end it. 


Little did we anticipate that ending 
it would take as many years as we had 
used to achieve our Ohio University 
degrees. In the words of the song alum- 
nus Sammy Kaye, BSCE ’32, wrote to 
music he adapted from “Alma Mater, 
Ohio,” we simply began to “Remember 
Pearl Harbor and Go on to Victory.” 


Mary-Ehzabeth Lasher Myers was the first 
woman editor of The Ohio University Post, 
the first woman reporter hired by Editor & 
Publisher magazine and, subsequently, the 
first pubhast hired by the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. Later, her female firsts 
included serving as editor of the Amherst 
(N.Y) Bee, copy editor for the Buffalo 
Courier-Express and president of the Buffalo 
Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, now the Soctety 

of Professtonal Journalists. In 1972, she 
received the Ohio Untversity Alumni Association 
Certificate of Merit for career accomplishments 
and in 1999 the LJ. Hortin Distinguished 
Alumna Award. She and her sister endowed the 
George Starr Lasher Living Legacy, awarded 
annually in memory of their father, George 
Starr Lasher, founder and first director of what 
is now the EW. Scripps School of Journalism. 
Currently she chairs the J. Warren McClure 
Athens Education Foundation and ts an aduis- 
er to the P1 Beta Phi chapter and president of tts 
Athens alumnae club. She is the mother of three 
daughters and has six grandchildren. 


Courtesy of Mary-Elizabeth Lasher Myers 


*,.. the student center 
became a magical place ...’ 


By Jim Patterson 
BSJ °58 


*m not sure Ohio University was 
[es for the changes that arrived 

that September 1954 with its sesqui- 
centennial freshman class. My home- 
town was nearby Belpre, Ohio, and I 
had attended at least three orientation 
sessions during the summer because 
they were fun and beat picking beans. 

‘The University survived the GI 
Bill students from World War II. But a 
new wave of vets from the Korean War 
seemed unexpected, and they added 
color and confusion to our mix of “apa- 
thetic generation” freshmen, as we were 
dubbed by 7ime magazine. 

First, there was housing. The veter- 
ans and their families were moved from 
East Green barracks to a new “Vets’ 
Village” east of Athens near the old 
airport. On the East Green, new men’s 
dormitories were under construction 
with several completed. First-year men 
assigned to unfinished Perkins Hall 
pulled their bunks up to gaping window 
holes in hopes of a breath of fresh air 
and that it wouldn't rain. 

Second, there was the dichotomy 
between boys and women. Mixers were 
held during Freshman Week, but every- 
one complained about climbing up (or 
down) the hill to meet the opposite sex. 

A “coffee date” in the Frontier Room 
was a major social coup. One cup of 
coffee, many cigarettes, a dance or two 
to the jukebox and this room in the stu- 
dent center became a magical place. 

We boys were not allowed to rush 
fraternities until the second semester, 
when we had gained some maturity. So 
we reveled in Women’s Rush Week, 
when we’d gather on College Street to 
watch the freshman women teeter up 
sorority row for their rush parties. 

‘Third, we smoked. It seemed every- 
one smoked. Professors and students. 
In classrooms and out. Student shills 
were hired by “big tobacco” to pass out 
sample packs of favorite brands: Pall 
Malls, Camels, Luckies and, for the sis- 
sies, filtered Winstons and Salems. 

Fourth, the vets made their presence 
known. They asked pertinent political 
questions of professors, who seemed 
unready to cope with such classroom 
behavior and shocked when students 
actually argued a point with intel- 
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The Athena yearbook 
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Dances were all the rage for students of the 1950s. 


confidently announced 
that someday he would 

be mayor of his hometown, Ohio’s gov- 
ernor and then a U.S. senator. George 
Voinovich’s confidence was well-placed. 


James “Jim” Patterson, BSJ ’58, ts a retired 
graphic designer, writer and photographer who 
hwes in Largo, Fla., with his wife, Betty. Patterson 
devotes his time to covering digital photography 
Jor three national magazines and maintains a 
Freelance travel writing/photography career. He 
used Ohio Unwersity in the 1950s as a setting for 
his first novel, “The Thirteen.” He ts finishing his 
second novel, “Sphinxes.” 


ligence. The veterans established their 
own turf in the Union Grill and told end- 
less, loud war stories. 

Women’s dorm hours were 10 p.m. on 
weeknights, and after a final smooch in 
Scott Quad, we’d rush down Mulberry 
Street in time to catch the “sandwich 
men,” married veterans who toured the 
dorms peddling the products of a day’s 
labor by their wives. 

Fifth, we discovered beer. “TGIF” 
became a tradition, and attendance at 
Friday afternoon classes suffered. ‘The 
‘Towne House, Esquire and ‘Tavern 
became familiar haunts, as did 
the Begorra on President Street 
for late-night burgers and Quick’s 
Drugs for Saturday morning hang- 
over coffee. Some of our sesqui 
number decided to major in Stroh’s 
and left after one semester. 

Finally, we discovered academ- 
ics — the thorn in the side of a Bie 
good time. I decided to major in id 
journalism in hopes of avoiding . 
anything that involved math. ‘The 
J-School was located in brand new 
Copeland Hall, and my fondest 
memories are of Director L.]J. 
Hortin urging Van Gordon Sauter, 
BS] 57 and HON ’83, and me to 
pursue his newest sequence: pub- 
lic relations. Journalism professors 
Russell Baird and ‘Tom ‘Turnbull 
taught us the invaluable funda- 
mentals of typesetting the hard 
way, letter by letter, upside down 
and backward, using metal type. 

The sesqui class elected a 
Cleveland kid class president who 
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Professor Paul Murray Kendall was a favorite of many students. 


By William V. Davis 

AB ’62, MA ’65 and PHD ’67 

® came to college ignorant, the way 
most college freshmen do, regard- 
less of what they think they know. 
For me, and for those of my generation, 
there were perhaps more reasons than 
there are now for such ignorance: It was 
the late 1950s, and many of us were 
first-generation college students. Ohio 
University was a state school and, for 
most of us, that was all (or more than) 
we and our families could afford. But, 
perhaps more than anything else, many 
of us came primarily for the coming, 
knowing that what we learned might 
be our means to make our ways in the 
world, even if we didn’t quite know 
what those ways would be. We came to 
find our futures. 

And so, we set to work. In my case 
this meant trying to do everything at 
once. I wanted to “catch up.” I canceled 
life for the sake of learning. At one point 
I'd declared three rather clearly separate 
majors simultaneously, and I often took 
“extra” hours in an attempt to find a 
way to cram as much as possible into 
four brief years. 

I found that Ohio University was 
the perfect place for me. I liked the 

=e  isSOlation of Athens, the cir- 

. cuitous roads winding in and 
a out of town, making it seem 
farther away from my home in 
Canton, Ohio, than in simple 
miles it was. 

I soon settled into Ellis Hall 
as an English major, keeping 
philosophy, history, psychol- 
ogy, speech and theater in my 
mind as “minors.” I was to 
stay in Athens and at OU for 
much of the next nine 
years, earning three 
degrees in English 
and then staying on to 
teach in the English 
Department for anoth- 
er year after earning 
my doctorate. 

I guess I remem- 
ber most my teach- 
ers: English Professor Hollis 
Summers, my graduate adviser, 
dissertation director and general 
mentor, and English professors 
Edward Stone, Paul Murray 
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Eugene McCarthy. 


Kendall, Edgar Whan and Arvin Wells. 
And although I never took courses with 
them, I often talked with three resident 
writers: Jack Matthews, Walter Tevis and 
Dan Keyes. Since I’d known early on that 
I wanted to both teach and write, I espe- 
cially sought out others who, I saw, did 
both as well. 

After I finally left Athens, I spent 
several terms as a member of the 
College of Arts and Sciences’ Board of 
Visitors, and each semi-annual return 
to campus allowed me to “keep in 
touch” with changes and with new 
challenges in the life of the University. 
The students whom I found there 
then often reminded me of myself; 
they were ignorant, too, but in new 
and different ways. And I saw them, 
like those of us who had gone before, 
working their ways out of that igno- 
rance — carrying on the tradition. 


Wilham V. Davis has published poetry and 
short fiction in a wide variety of journals. Hts 
books of poetry are “One Way to Reconstruct 
the Scene,” which won the Yale Series of 
Younger Poets award; “The Dark Hours,” 
which won the Calliope Press Chapbook Prize; 
and “Winter Light.” He has taught at several 
universities in this country as well as at the unt- 
versities of Vienna, Copenhagen and Wales. The 
recipient of three Senior Fulbright Fellowships, 
he has been awarded the James Sims Prize in 
American Literature and is a recent recipient of 
a fellowship in poetry from the Writers’ League 
of Texas. He 1s Centennial Professor of English 
and Writer-in-Residence at Baylor University in 
Waco, Texas, where he hives with his wife, Carol. 
Hts son, Bill, is a lawyer in Austin, Texas. 


During the Vietnam War, student demonstrators campaigned for Nelson Rockefeller, Robert Kennedy and 
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By Charles Grant, AB ’71 


ost of us in the Ohio University 

graduating class of 1971 entered 

high school against the back- 
drop of the 1963 murder of the president 
of the United States. In the year prior to 
this shattering event, we became aware 
of the realistic possibility of our universal 
nuclear annihilation during the Bay of 
Pigs missile crisis in Cuba. 

By its sophomore year of 1968, this 
class had been confronted with the assas- 
sinations of civil rights leader Martin 
Luther King Jr. and presidential hope- 
ful Robert FE. Kennedy; witnessed the 
emergence of race as one of the defining 
issues in American culture; and looked on 
as riots raged throughout the country and 
the nation’s cities burned. 

Superimposed upon and overarching 
all of these events was the specter of 
teenagers drafted by the military from cit- 
ies, towns and campuses across the land 
to join the bloody conflict in Vietnam. 
Images of dead American soldiers in body 
bags were nightly television fare for years. 

‘These events brought with them an 
unexpectedly stunning development, 
however: the concentration of the col- 
lege student upon the forces that shaped 
our country’s policies and institutions. 
The focus of this concentration quickly 
evolved into anti-establishment senti- 
ment throughout the nation. The class of 
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1971 was no exception. 

The response was a groundswell of 
student activism, from nonvio- 
lent rallies, sit-ins and protests to 
sometimes-violent demonstrations 
and overt student rebellion. This 
activism brought about a new 
consciousness that galvanized 
significant segments of the Ohio 
University student population. 

Racial tensions coursing through 
the nation were felt on campus as 
well, although less than 1 percent 
of the University’s 18,000 students were 
African-American. Increasingly aware 
of the scarcity of university services 
made available to and for them, African- 
American and supportive Caucasian stu- 
dents and faculty demanded, protested, 
rallied and demonstrated against the 
social isolation of minorities on campus. 
These efforts culminated in the active 
recruitment of African-American faculty 

members and creation in 1969 of the 

Black Studies Institute, one of the first 
programs of its kind in the nation — now 
known as the Department of African 
American Studies. 

This development was due in major 
part to the enlightened and progressive 
leadership of University President Vernon 
Alden and Honors College Director and 
English Professor Edgar Whan, whose 
collaborative efforts heralded the arrival 
of a more inclusive attitude toward the 
minority community and a heightened 
sensitivity to issues of diversity. 

Less than seven months after the 
establishment of the Black Studies 
Institute, however, four students would 
be shot dead and nine wounded by 
Ohio National Guardsmen at Kent State 
University. Similar, but lesser reported, 
killings took place on African-American 
college campuses in 1968 and 1970, 
respectively, at South Carolina State 
College, where three were killed and 27 
wounded, and Jackson State University, 
where two were killed and 12 wounded. 

College campuses across the nation 
exploded, literally and figuratively. 
Hundreds of Ohio University students 
fought pitched battles with local police 
on the College, East and West greens, 
and up and down Jeff Hill, ultimately 
leading to the closure of the University 
after more than a week of riotous pro- 
tests — making it one of the last of the 
many university systems in the state to 
shut down. 

Ohio University by 1971 had graduated 
a class of politically active critical thinkers 
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who eventually would ascend to leader- 
ship roles in a society they had forever 
changed. The participation of this class 
of students in the national debate taking 
place in society at large led, in incre- 
mental stages, to the abolition of the 
military draft; the end of the Vietnam 
War; sweeping new policies to control 
excesses in governmental authority; and 
ultimately, the resignation of a president 
of the United States. 

Notwithstanding the tumultu- 
ous nature of the times in which we 
attended college, the class of 1971 still 
managed somehow to enjoy the annual 
flooding of the Hocking River and 
the water sports it inspired at Nelson 
Commons and on the West Green; fine 
dining at the BBF (Burger Boy Food-O- 
Rama); the excellence of our University 
sports teams; leisurely good times at 
Baker Center; the unique experiences 
offered by the many Greek organiza- 
tions on campus; and exposure to the 
richly diverse, provocative and often- 
times controversial ideas and political 
figures to which the University coura- 
geously introduced us. ‘The best times 
of my life occurred at Ohio University, 
and my most lasting friendships were 
made there. 

Despite the turmoil and frustrations 
of administrators, faculty and students 
during those times, the process was 
and is the essential nature of educa- 
tion: to expose, enlighten, debate and 
engage our charges — and to encour- 
age them to apply theory to practice. 
Though the educational experience of 
the class of 1971 occurred during one 
of the most dangerous, stimulating, 
politically charged, socially experimental 
and confrontational times in the history 
of college education, the intellectual 
leadership of a nation demonstrated the 
courage of its convictions. 

As the Ohio University family 
approaches its 200th year of existence, 
if there is any advice I would offer the 
graduating class of 2004, it is this: Live 
your college experience to the fullest; 
have as much fun as you possibly can; 
think critically; take life seriously; par- 
ticipate in your world. 


Charles “Joey” Grant, an attorney with 
Grant © Lebowitz LLC in Philadelphia, 

is chairman of the Philadelphia Prison 
System board and a member of the Mayor’s 
Commission on Literacy. His specializes in 
labor and employment litigation. He has a 
daughter, Erin Nicole, who plans to graduate 
from the University of Pittsburgh this spring 
and pursue graduate studies. 
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**... It was an invigorating 
time for young people ...” 


By Jane McNeill George, BBA ’84 


on and I have fond memories of 
\ Ohio University and continue to 
be proud that we are graduates 
of a school that exposed us to a variety 
of people with different temperaments, 
talents, nationalities and convictions. 

We both came to campus with an 
enthusiasm for politics and were anx- 
ious to see a change in our national 
leadership. OU provided an excellent 
avenue for any 
student with a 
desire to learn 
about the politi- 
cal process, and 
we both took full 
advantage of this 
opportunity. 

‘The surge of 
renewed patrio- 
tism was evident 
throughout 
campus when, in 
November 1979, 
Americans were 
taken hostage 
in Iran. ‘This 
was a challenge 
on campus, as 
the University 
hosted Iranian 
students. An Iranian 
student lived on 
Von’s floor in Sargent 
Hall. Von remembers 
him as a nice fellow who continued 
to smile under the circumstances and 
pressures. Students wanted our people 
free and did not grasp the long-term 
effects of this attack on America. 

The fall of 1980, during Von’s 
sophomore year and my freshman year, 
brought the election of Ronald Reagan 
as president. I voted for the first time 
by absentee ballot in my dorm room at 
‘Ireudley Hall. Von was able to attend 
the inauguration. Reagan was the one 
Von looked to as the leader to bring us 
out of our national malaise. Von wanted 
to serve his country, and ROTC provid- 
ed that avenue for him on campus. ‘To 
renew America and defeat communism 
were two of his driving concerns. 

The hostages were released in 
January 1981, and with a new president, 
it was an invigorating time for young 
people across America. 


Spectum Green 
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March of ’81 brought an attempt on 
the president’s life. ‘There was a sense of 
great sadness and unease across campus 
as spring quarter began that year. 

The nuclear scare was another com- 
pelling topic among students. The 
MX and Pershing missiles had to be 
deployed to deter the Soviets. It was a 
bold and necessary move. Many of our 
fellow students hated the idea of these 
weapons being built, let alone readied 
for use. As the dominant free world 
power, the United States had a duty to 
press our advantage and meet the adver- 
sary head on. Campus officials allowed 


Brother Jed has heen a mainstay 
on the College Green for decades. 


the debate to occur with 
the opportunity for all 
points to be heard. 

Von and I met on campus, dated and 
eventually became engaged while in 
school. Von finished his coursework in 
November 1983, I graduated in June 
°84, and we were married in May 1985. 
We both were enrolled in the College of 
Business and actively involved in Greek 
life. Von was a Sigma Chi, and I was P1 
Beta Phi. In addition to school, Greek 
life was an important component of our 
college life. 

Summers for Von were spent at frater- 
nity workshops, ROTC camp and work- 
ing various jobs. I spent my summers at 
the Jersey Shore and was able to make 
extra spending money because our 
classes started later than those of other 
universities. The summer of ’83, Von 
and I both stayed in Athens to catch up 
on classes and to experience an Athens 
summer. Many hours were spent down 
along the Hocking pretending to study. 


We loved every minute! 

Other random memories we 
both have include Brother Jed 
and Sister Cindy, evangelists who 
made annual visits to campus; 
Springfest and Greek Week, 
which brought out the excesses of 
our youth; Halloween weekend, 
an opportunity for unsanctioned 
insanity for all students; and foot- 
ball games — we didn’t have the 
OSU Horseshoe, and they didn’t 
have the Marching 110! ‘The band 
was great! After they finished, the 
second half left something to be 
desired. We also remember The 
‘Towne House Restaurant, a super 
place to take an alum without 
soaking him; Casa Que Pasa, a 
hot spot for Mexican; Carol Lee’s 
— hot dogs, nachos with cheese, 
and doughnuts — day or night; 
the Veggie Crepe Man; Bagel 
Buggy; Souflaki’s Sandwich Shop; 
and more. 

Ohio University was a wonder- 
ful place to be in the ’80s, and we 
both feel fortunate that as out-of- 
state students, our paths led us 
to Ohio. We haven't been back 
to OU as much as we would like, 
but it is often in our thoughts and 
always in our hearts. We have four poten- 
tial Bobcats, so someday we may be back 
for Parents Weekend! 


The Georges live in Allentown, Pa. Jane 
McNeill George is director of development for 
St. Luke’s Hospital. Her husband, Von, BBA 
84, is vice president of sales for Crescent Box 
Corp. A major with the Army National Guard, 
he has been on duty in Kosovo since June 2003 
and contributed to this column via e-mail. He 
is expected to return home within a few months. 
The couple has four children, Reid, 15; Elen, 
13; Tony, 11; and Bobby, 9. 


By Kori Wisniewski Gassaway, BSJ ’97 


5 cientists say that the first five 

y years of a person’s life are the 

r most critical to developing his 
or They brain. The four years I spent 
at Ohio University helped develop 
my character and taught me more 
than any other time in my life. The 
opportunities available to me and the 
people who crossed my path shaped 
who I am today. You could say my 
entire experience at Ohio University 


Commencement marks the end of students’ academic experience and the 
start of their connection as alumni. 


was like a classroom. 

My journey began with a Halloween 
visit to see my best friend during my 
senior year in high school. I fell in love 
with the “Harvard on the Hocking” 

— its quaint feel with an abundance of 
red brick and “Bobcat green” landscape. 
Although undecided about my major, I 
knew that this was the college I wanted 
to attend. 


I will never forget my first day at Brown 


Hall on South Green. I could not wait to 
meet all the new people and explore the 


town I would call home. Little did I know 
that some of those “new people” I met on 


that first day would become and remain 
some of my closest friends. Our times 


together seemed endless; we spent count- 


less hours at the local shops, drinking 
margaritas at Casa Nueva, eating bagels 
from Bagel Street Deli and who knows 
what. It was quality time, though. ‘The 
circumstances of our reunions (weddings 
and babies) have changed, and we are in 
various cities throughout the Midwest, 
but it is like we were never apart when 
we reunite. 

I was undecided about my major until 
later in my freshman year when I real- 
ized that public relations was the path 
I wanted to pursue. Somehow I| was 


destined to attend OU not 
even knowing Scripps’ 
remarkable reputation. 
In hindsight, the oppor- 
tunity to meet so many 
people — through Scripps, 
my involvement with Public 
Relations Student Society 
of America, Ski Club, Alpha 
Delta Pi and my PACE 
internships — helped define 
me and made an easier tran- 
sition into adulthood and 
the beginning of my career. 
I was prepared to serve 
as executive director of a 
chamber of commerce night 
after graduation because of 
the skills I built in 
offices across cam- 
pus as a volunteer or 
intern and because 
rsp of my incredible 
professors and advis- 
ers. At the time | 
didn’t realize how 
much exposure I 
was gaining to the 
“real world.” 

I have never truly left 
Ohio University, as I have 
been involved as an alumna 

with the E.W. Scripps Society of Alumni 
and Friends and it affords me short 
visits to Athens. I am past president of 
the society and enjoy helping students 
learn how to maximize their experi- 
ences at Ohio University. Although the 
names of local businesses and faces of 
campus buildings change, the founda- 
tion of what Ohio University was to me 
is always identical. No matter where OU 
alumni are in their life, when you meet a 
fellow Bobcat, it is an instantaneous con- 
nection like no other! 


University Photographer’s Office 


Kori Wisniewski Gassaway 1s national sales 
director for the Greater Pittsburgh Convention 
and Visitors Bureau’s Chicago office. She 
works to incorporate community relations, 
partnerships and charitable giving into cor- 
porate marketing programs. She is director of 
programming for the International Association 
of Business Communicators in Chicago, where 
she lives with her husband, d, Jeff. 


Share memories of: your days as a 
or student at Ohio University with Ohio 
‘ ai Today, which will post additional 

4 gecollections online. Send articles 
to Assistant Editor Joan Slattery Wall at 
wall@ohio.edu. Be sure to include your 
name, degree, year of graduation and 
contact information. Watch for submissions 
at www.ohio.edu/ohiotoday /. 
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TEACHERS on | EACHING 


AT OHIO UNIVERSITY 


The esteemed title for the college educator is professor. There’s another word, however, that more 
aptly describes the professor’s role in its purist form: teacher. 

At Ohio University, professors truly are teachers. To serve students’ needs, they slide into new roles as 
often as they switch classes, skillfully transitioning from instructor to adviser, from coach to confidante. 

In this special bicentennial-year issue, we recognize some of the talented, caring and passionate 
faculty who have made the University such a respected undergraduate teaching institution. Ohio Today 
contributing writer Melissa Rake Calhoun sat down with nine current and retired Ohio University 
professors to discuss what it means to be a good teacher as well as their observations on other topics. 


WHAT DO YOU 
THINK MAKES OHIO 
UNIVERSITY UNIQUE? 


Vibert 
Cambridge is 
grateful for the 
campus commu- 
nity atmosphere, 
both for his family 
and his own per- 
sonal growth. “My 
first child was born 
here. She is now 
a freshman in the 
College of Arts and 
Sciences. Athens is 
safe; it’s a good place 
to bring up children. 
Also, I like the inter- 
national dimension. When I came 
here, | was made to feel at home, that 
I was somebody contributing to the 
intellectual mission. The internation- 
al environment is quite interesting, 
not only in the students on campus 
but the opportunities for students to 
go abroad.” 


Joseph McLaughlin also enjoys 
the campus community vibe. 
“IT taught at a university in a large 
metro area, and at the end of the 
day, people went home. You would 
never see anybody the rest of the 
time. I think for some people, it’s a 
little stifling here because they can’t 
escape the University. But some of 
my best friends are my colleagues, 
and | like that.” 
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Emeriti Professors (from left) Gifford Doxsee, Gladys | Bailin -Stern and Margaret Stephenson 


For Margaret Stephenson, it’s 
the emphasis on quality teaching. 
“The University promotes interaction 
with students. The one-on-one time 
is when you get to know your stu- 
dents, and you have to really adjust 
your teaching so that you are teaching 
the person and not the subject. On a 
one-on-one basis, you help them with 
their lives, you listen and you always 
have your door open.” 


Gladys Bailin-Stern values the 
University’s support of creative 
growth by faculty and students. 
“In dance, you can’t be afraid to take 
chances with the curriculum and 
be flexible in your teaching. I have 
always appreciated the University’s 
willingness to allow us to be creative 


and collaborate 
with colleagues and 
other departments 
across campus.” 


How HAS TECHNOL— 
OGY, PARTICULARLY THE 
INTERNET, IMPACTED 
TEACHING METHODS 
AND THE WAY TODAY'S 
STUDENTS. PURSUE 
THEIR, STUDIES? 


Joyce Zurmehly 
_ says teaching the 
2 latest technology i is 
© a must in her field. 
“I’m very pro-technol- 
ogy. In nursing, these 
students go out and 
are on the computer from the time 
they walk into the facility to the time 
they leave, and they have to be very 
savvy. In the classroom, however, this 
vast information 1s coming at these 
students, and I think it’s our respon- 
sibility to help them question it and 
teach them what’s valid and what’s 
not valid.” 


Johnny Hanson 


Kevin Mattson would rather see 
the University place more empha- 
sis on the professor-student rela- 
tionship. “I think we make far too 
much of the importance of technolo- 
gy in the classroom, and many think 
that it can solve a lot of problems 
that it simply can’t. From my per- 
spective, small class sizes are what 
encourage good teaching. We hear 


people say that 
technology will 
change the way 
we think, but I 
think what it really 
takes is the care 

of a professor toward 
a student to help that 
student improve. 
That might involve 
some technology, but 
the core relationship 
is a human, interac- 
tive relationship.” 


McLaughlin also 
takes a cautionary 
view of technolo- 
gy’s role in the 
classroom. “My 
specialty is 19th- 
century British lit- 
erature, so I’m not 
someone who uses 
technology a lot in my 
classes. I’m actually 
moving in the other 
direction, where I’m 
trying to get students 
to go back into the 


OF GEOGRAPHY 


GLADYS BAILIN-STERN 
Proressor EMERFTA OF DANCE 
= Bailin-Stern was 
_, teaching at New 
~ York University when | 
' Ohio University’s 
f. fledgling School of 
~ Dance recruited 
her in 1972. “| was very | 
reluctant to leave New York | 
City, which was my home, 
but the School of Dance 
was very young. | liked the 
idea of having some input 
into a developing area.” 
She served as director of 
the School of Dance for 12 
years and retired in 2000. 


HUGH BLOEMER 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 


Thirty-two years ago, 
Bloemer came to Ohio 
University on a $10,500, 
nine-month teaching 
contract. A native of the 
bustling city of Cologne, 
Germany, Bloemer thought he’d 
be on campus for no more than a 
year. “I’m still here! Athens grew 
on me in a major way, maybe 
because the University is a major 
component of the community, and 
when you walk around town, 
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Connor-Study Professor of History Kevin Mattson 


something that is not 
found online.” 


Although Gifford 
Doxsee retired 
before technol- 
ogy really hit the 
classroom scene, he 
worries about an 
emerging over-reli- 
ance on computers. 
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dents were less careerist, at least at 
the undergraduate level. In English, 
we're not a discipline to prepare 
students for a particular job. We’re 
preparing you to do just about every- 
thing well. I tell students most of 
what they’re going to need to know 
about specific jobs, they’re going to 
learn when they arrive at the job. 
We’re teaching them to be critical 
thinkers; we’re teaching them about 


Rick Fatica. 


you're somebody.” aesthetics; we’re teaching them about 


accuracy; we're teaching them how to 
find information and how to use it.” 


“Technology didn’t 
affect my teaching 
methods up through 
my retirement in 
1994. Students then 
weren't as immersed 
in computer technol- 
ogy as they are now. 
I was brought kick- 
ing and screaming 
into the computer 
revolution. I enjoy 
using e-mail, but 

I also believe that 
manufacturers of 
computer technology have oversold 
what technology can do for us.” 


library and use books. 
Reading or writing 
online is something 
very different than 
holding a book in 
one’s lap or using 
a pen. I think lots 
of our students 
have developed 
this habit that 
they can get informa- 
tion quickly and eas- 
ily and it doesn’t take 
work or effort.” 


ViBERT CAMBRIDGE 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR, CHAIR 
OF AFRICAN AMERICAN STUDIES 
After Cambridge earned 
_his doctorate in international 
4) affairs from Ohio University 
ii) in 1989, he joined the fac- 
ulty. “You could call this 

- my second career because 
| was program director for the 
Guyana Broadcasting Corp. in my 
home country before | came here. 
It’s been an amazing journey.” 


Hugh Bloemer sees value in 
students’ decision to keep their 
options open. “I used to participate 
in bringing potential students to 
campus, and I always talked to the 
students who were undecided. The 
parents would be there, and I always 
wound up saying, ‘Kids, if you’re not 
sure what you’re going to do at age 
16, don’t hang your head, don’t be 
embarrassed. And if your parents are 
on your case because you haven’t fig- 
ured it out, why not ask your grand- 


Ann Paulins observes that stu- 
dents have seamlessly integrated 
technology into their studies. 
“Students no longer need a class that 
teaches them how to use a computer. 
They’re ready to totally integrate 
the use of a computer into whatever 
they’re doing, whether it’s making a 
map, drawing an interior structure or 
writing a term paper. I find it some- 
what ironic, though, that before com- 
puters emerged as a powerful tool, I 
used to tell students that at least one 
of their term paper references must 
be from the Internet. Now, I tell 
them at least five of their references 
must be from texts in the library or 


fox 


How DO YOU THINK STUDENTS 
VIEW THE IMPORTANCE OF A 
LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION? 


McLaughlin wishes stu- 
dents were less career-ori- 
ented as undergraduates. 
“I’ve had some very intel- 
lectually curious students and 
some who are here simply 
in order to get credentials 
because they want a job when 
they leave. It’s probably the 
wish of most faculty that stu- 


Rick Fatica 


School of Human and Consumer Sciences Director Ann Paulins 
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GIFFORD DOXSEE 


see  DOxsee says he was hired to teach 
~~ at Ohio University in 1958 based 

*" mainly on the fact that he had experi- 
'” ence teaching in Beirut, Lebanon. 
“ “President Baker had become con- 
- vinced that one of the responsibilities 
of the University was to open the windows 
of the mind, and he began to require that 
new faculty have overseas experience. That’s 
what got me my job, and I’ve been here ever 
since.” He retired from Ohio University 
in 1994. 


KEVIN MATTSON 


Before coming to Ohio University 
two years ago, Mattson was associate 
® 4 director and research director of the 

i) Walt Whitman Center for the Culture 
and Politics of Democracy at Rutgers 
University. “Accepting this position 
came at the right time because | was ready 
for a change, and I’ve certainly grown.” 
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Professor Emerita 


of Dance Gladys Bailin-Stern 


JOsePH MCLAUGHLIN 
iWiveri New histor aden i eteadditb who were being groomed for the : of students can be blamed when they 
ieiehed Hs déctoral weumie at Duke administrative positions often didn’t come to school and they say they want 
Biniversity, fie eagerly Detar loohing have an engineering background at to make money, that they want training 
for a university teaching position but all but had a breadth of interest. ‘This for a career. It’s very difficult to explain 
was dismayed to find an extremely is why a liberal arts education is so there are values that we should cherish 
~ competitive job market. After five years important, and it’s something the busi- that don’t have dollar signs hanging off of 
of job-hunting, he was nearly ready to chuck ness community has not communi- them. On the other hand, when they get 
his dream when he landed at Ohio University. cated well to the American people.” into the classroom, some of them can be 
“I’ve been here seven years, and | feel very turned on to the process, and you can see 
rag ee Cte Vet DOTS. LAVERY tasiante Me Zurmehly says older students the wheels turning.” 
Gains eHyMning else. often are more receptive to a 
diverse education. “Like many IN WHAT 'WAYS HAVE STUDENT ATTITUDES 
parents what your parents were doing __ professors, I’ve noticed that nontradi- CHANGED THROUGH THE YEARS? 
when they were your age, and ask tional students tend to understand the 
them if they’re actually doing the job —_—s importance of a liberal arts education. Paulins has noticed a shift in the 
now that they prepared for.’ The best ‘That’s because they have some real- way students see their financial 
that we can offer at any university is life experience to bring to the table, futures shaping up. “The general 
to make sure that we teach students and they know how important it 1s to standard of living has improved through 
to learn. Once you get them into the be well-rounded.” 


learning mode, they’ll never stop.” 
Mattson says our 
Doxsee asserts that society does culture often sends 
not have enough generalists. “I had the wrong message 


a very meaningful conversation in to students. “It’s easy 
1975 in which I was talking to a man to get angry at your 
second-in-charge of the local electric students for not under- 
company about the company’s hiring __ standing what a liberal 
policies. The people he hired were arts education 1s, but 
well-trained as electrical engineers, how can you blame 

but he said they often had tunnel them? There’s no mes- | 
vision. ‘he requirements of their sage in our culture that 9am 
engineering degree were so intense values learning for the 
that they had very little opportunity sake of learning. ‘The 

to take classes in other parts of the heroes in our society 
University. At this company, they tend to be celebrities; 
found very few electrical engineers they are images that 
who had the breadth of interest or curi- are put in front of us 


osity or who were continuing to read and _ to consume. I person- 


be self-educated. It turns out the people ally don’t think a lot —_—Associate Professor of African American Studies Vibert Cambridge 
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ANN PAULINS 
DirecTOR, SCHOOL OF HUMAN 
AND CONSUMER SCIENCES 

An Athens native, Paulins began 
teaching on campus in 1988 while 
pursuing her doctorate. “Ohio 
University provides great support 
to its faculty, and | really enjoy 
teaching here. It’s home for me.” 


MARGARET STEPHENSON 
PROFESSOR Emerrra oF Music 
= ~=—S—SStephenson was giving private 
| voice lessons at her own studio in 
F Athens when she joined the Ohio 
4, University faculty in 1967. She 
=| "| taught voice in the School of Music — 
until her retirement in 1994. “I’ve 
raised my family here, and it’s been a very 
rewarding experience.” 


JOYCE ZURMEHLY 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF NURSING, 
CHILLICOTHE Campus 

When Zurmehly was hired as 
a full-time faculty member five 
years ago, she already knew Ohio 
University was a good undergradu- 
ate teaching institution. That’s 
because she earned her bachelor’s 
degree in nursing on the Athens campus. “| 
enjoy the students, and | like the regional 
campus atmosphere. There’s an excitement 
with students, especially freshmen, that 
really motivates me.” 


the years, and many students are very 
pleased with the standard of living 
they are afforded at their parents’ 
homes. When students are thinking 
es BOY they’ re going to AOE out 


Associate Professor of English Joseph McLaughlin 


their budget, we need to teach them 
how to be independent. And that 
means that your first house isn’t going 
to be the house that your parents 
have now and that your dining hab- 
its might need to be curtailed a bit. 
There’s a need to tell students that 
when they complete their college 


Professor Emeritus of History Gifford Doxsee 


education, they will still be looking 
for an entry-level position and will 
need to look after their expenses.” 


Cambridge is pleased to see 
students embracing commu- 
nity service. “Students are under- 
standing that what they do, what 
they like and what they have a 
passion for can be shared with a 
wider community. In the School 
of ‘Telecommunications, my area 
is social change, and we work a 
lot with the public health 
department, developing 
campaigns to deal with West 
Nile virus and other dis- 
eases. In the College of Arts 
and Sciences, we’re working 
with communities of color 
in the Ohio River Valley. 
One manifestation of that is 
when the campus and the 
community come together 
to celebrate a common heri- 
tage of resistance to slavery. 
Students seem interested . 
in being involved, I think, 
because faculty want to 
be involved.” 


Rick Fatica 


How HAVE YouR OHIO UNivERSITR 
TEACHING EXPERIENCES SHAPED THE PERSON 
YOU ARE TODAY? 


Bailin-Stern sees herself differ- 
ently. “I used to think of myself 
as a dancer. Now I think of myself 
as an educator. I like the idea of 


Johnny Hanson 


having had a variety of experi- 
ences in my life that took me from 
professional through academic and 
now through what I’m calling my 
third age, trying to figure out the 
rest of my life. I’m really excited 
about it because I’m making a lot of 
switches, but it all has something to 
do with education. I’ve gone back to 
classes in fields that were absolutely 
alien to me. I’ve taken up sports. 
And I have time to read. I’m grate- 
ful to be here with young people 
around. That vitality is very neces- 
sary to my own existence. I like to 
see students grow, and my staying in 
the University community has a lot 
to offer from that point of view.” 


Bloemer finds rewards in his 
student connections. “My biggest 
gratification is that I can look upon 
hundreds of students, and if they’re 
asked, ‘Who was Hugh Bloemer?’ 
they will have an answer. They will 
know. I never had kids of my own. 
I tell people that I don’t need kids 
of my own because I get new kids 
every year.” 


Stephenson loves to watch stu- 
dents grow. “I’m grateful for all the 
people whom I’ve met — performers, 
teachers and young people. It’s so 
satisfying to see them grow and help 
them begin their lives.” 


Originally from Guyana, 
Cambridge says his Ohio 
University career has helped him 
become a new citizen. “I think my 
experience here has really opened 
to me the possibilities, the poten- 
tials of American citizenship. [’m 
happy I’m able to participate in it in 
a very visible way.” 


Paulins feels continually invigo- 
rated by her teaching role. “It’s a 
huge privilege being a part of this 
environment. You choose to do it 
because you're very interested in 
learning, and it’s so exciting to learn 
with your students. It keeps you 
young. There are always new stu- 
dents, there is always new informa- 
tion, there are always new opportuni- 
ties for scholarship. I feel like I have 
the best job in the world.” 

Melissa Rake Calhoun, former asststant edt- 
tor of Ohio Today, is a freelance writer hving in 
Marietta, Ohto. 


| "The The Bukeh of Grape Tavern 


March 1, 1786: Manasseh , 
Cutler,*Rufils Patiram anc 
nite of Putnam’s fellow 
Révolutionary War veterans 
meet at the Bunch of Grapes 
‘Tavern in Boston to estab- 

lish the Ohio Company of 
Associates. Their goal: to 
purchase land and promote 
settlement in the Northwest 
‘Territory (which later becomes 
the states of Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and 
part of Minnesota). 


July 13, 1787: Congress passes 
the Northwest Ordinance of 
1787, which 
provides for 
eae _ the creation 
32.-e-.. of new states, 
Shes ‘se~e establishes 
a fee terms fora 
preliminary 
eee =  povernment 
<-- = and prohibits 
Sass slavery in 
: the new ter- 
ritory. Cutler 
is successful 
in lobbying for the addition 
of several articles, including 
this statement that appears 
on Ohio University’s Class 
Gate: “Religion, morality and 
knowledge, being necessary 
to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.” 


July 27, 1787: Congress 
approves the Ohio Company’s 
purchase of 750,000 acres 1n 

the Northwest Territory for 
$500,000 and stipulates that two 
townships, comprising 46,080 


ea  Janz9 rr The Seas 
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1812: The 


 legistature, meeting ints last’ ~ Zélothian 
- session before Ohid becomes Literary Society 
a state, approves an act cre- is created. 


ating “American Western 
University” in Athens. 


Joining it later 
are the Polemic, 
Athenian and 


March 1, 1803: Ohio becomes Biliinathican 


the 17th state, which prompts 
Putnam to seek a new univer- 


sity charter under Ohio laws. - to practice skills 


Feb. 18, 1804: The Ohio for future careers 


General Assembly passes an act 
to establish “an university in 

_ the town of Athens.” It is nearly 
identical to the territorial legisla- 


literary societies, Program Foe 
allowing students P4j/omathean 
Soctety event 


ss two-room brick structure. Three 
_ students are enfolled, and cours- 
» @s inelude arithmetic, grammar, 

_ Latin, Greek, geography, logic, 
© ¥hétoric, ‘ndtural philosophy and 
moral philosophy. 


via public contests and debates. 


May 3, 1815: Out of nine stu- 
dents tested, two — ‘Thomas 


cand = Ewing of Ames ‘Township 
putes action save for the institu- in Athens County and John 
tions name: | Hunter of 
the Ohio Circleville 
University. — become 
candidates 
June 5, 1804: 
for bachelor 
‘The governor 
of arts and 
and six trust- : 
science 
ees finalize a 
degrees. 
plan to lease | 7 They are 
land to set- ; Paid aeniae 
An 1819 lease agreement the Uni- 
tlers to raise versity’s first 
funds for the new school. This method of funding graduates 
operations proves troublesome for years to come as 
residents find few incentives to sign leases, which May 13, 
are expensive and subject to reappraisal. 1817: Joseph 
Dana is 


Spring 1808: Jacob Lindley, a 
Presbyterian minister, 
becomes precep- 

tor of the Athens 
Academy, a prepara- 
tory school and arm 
of the University that 
readies students for col- 
lege courses. Considered the 
University’s first president, he 
serves until 1822. 


Oct. 3, 1808: The academy ye; 

Natls salvaged 
opens. A sundial east of present- from Cutler 
day Galbreath Chapel marks the “Fyj/ fyi ng a 
former location of the two-story, 


hired as professor of languages, 
becoming the first faculty mem- 
ber other than Lindley. 


September 1818: Builders 
complete the College 

Edifice (later called 
the Center 
Building), 
renamed Cutler 
Hall in 1914. The 
building serves as 

a dormitory, 
classroom, 
library and 
1947 renovation \aboratory. 


1819: College-level courses 

are offered, and students are 
divided into freshman, sopho- 
more, junior and senior classes. 
‘Tuition, charged for the first 
time, is $6 per semester for col- 
lege students and $4 for 
those in the academy. 


1822: James Irvine, a 
professor of math at the 
University, is named presi- 
dent. He resigns in 1824 
because of poor health. 


More practical courses are 
added in anatomy, mineralogy, 


| botany and chemistry. 


1824: Robert G. Wilson, pas- 
tor of Chillicothe Presbyterian 
Church, is named presi- 
dent. He establishes a 
Department of English 
Studies to train stu- 
dents for teaching and 
business careers, sells 
University land to raise 
money and arranges for construc- 


_ tion of the East and West wings 
| (Wilson and McGuffey halls). He 


serves until 1839. 


September 1825: The first grad- 
ing system — A, B and C (the lat- 
ter considered “barely tolerable”) 
—— is instituted. 


1828: John Newton Templeton 
becomes Ohio University’s 
first — and the nation’s fourth 
— African-American graduate. 


1835: President Wilson seeks a 
deed from the town to enclose 
the College Green. The area 
includes the Commons, a strip 
of lawn adjacent to Union Street 
where townspeople hitch horses 
and graze livestock. Wilson’s 
efforts to keep sheep, hogs and 
cattle off the lang anger residents. 


Enrollment drops to 30 after 
more than 40 students refuse t0O~_ 
return for fall classes to protest 


what they see as strict rules and , 
unfair punishments. he 
1 eS — 


1839: Cincinnati College 
President William Holmes 
McGuffey becomes president, 
serving until 1843. He 
integrates functions of £ 
the academy into the | x 1h 
University, institutes a % 
more practical academic & 
calendar and increases 
course offerings. His strict 
disciplinary measures prompt a 
decline in enrollment. 


1840: President McGuffey plants 
17 elms to separate campus from 
the Commons. 


The men of Beta Theta Pi 


1841: Beta Theta Pi becomes the 
campus’ first fraternity. 


THE ECHO 
AND UNIVERSITY RECORD. 
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1843: The Echo and University 
Record begins publication as the 
first student newspaper. 


Income from University property 
leases becomes inadequate after 
legislators rescind the trustees’ 
right to revalue land and increase 
rent. A lack of funding threat- 
ens the University, debts rise 

and faculty salaries are reduced. 
President McGuffey resigns. 
Enrollment stands at 93 students. 


1844: Alexander McGill is offered 
the presidency, but his indecision 
about whether to accept the post 
leads to instability and a lack of 
public confidence. 


1845: The University suspends 
college courses because of finan- 
cial hardships, although the 
trustees commit to reopen 

in three years. The academy 
remains in operation. 


: | 1852, reduces the debt and 
| restores authority to faculty. 


2) Methodist minister, 


_ ates, and Archibald Green Brown 


a. 8 


1856; ‘The Manetta & Cincinnati Railroad, with an engine known as 
Athens, reduces the trip to Cincinnati from a day and a half to six hours, 


tle. Some 2,610 Athens countians 
serve in the Union Army. When 
the war ends, 70 veterans drive 
enrollment up to 243. 


Aug. 2, 1848: With Professor of 
Mathematics Alfred Ryors 
as president, college 
courses resume. ‘[u- 

| ition is set at $30 per 
year, and enrollment 
stands at 49 students. 
Ryors, who serves until 


1872: William Henry Scott, 
the only alumnus to serve as 
president, assumes 
office. He promotes 
construction of a 
chapel, the pur- 
chase of equipment 
and library books, 
and introduction of a 
teacher-training course. A pro- 
ponent of merging Ohio, Ohio 
State and Miami universities, 
he resigns in 1883 to lead 
Ohio State. 


E24] 


1852: Solomon Howard, a 


assumes the presi- 
dency, serving until 
1872. He institutes 
a scientific course of 
study and provides 
fiscal stability. Howard’s 
appointment marks the end 
of nearly 50 years of control 
by Presbyterian ministers and 
church members. 


1858: The University is debt- 2 
free for the first time in 40 years 
thanks to the state’s decision to 
forgive a $5,000 loan; the genera- 
tion of funds from tuition, room 
rent and lot sales; and frugal 
spending. Enrollment in the 
University and academy 1s 192. 


1859: The Ohio University 
Alumni Association is formed to 
serve the University’s 171 gradu- 


of the class of 1822 is named 
alumni secretary. 


1861-65: 
Students, faculty 10 TO ARUN! 


and alumni serve [iseensesemar 
in the Civil War, =eeesnee 
and enrollment eae 
wanes as young = ##ge._ Es 


wenn ee 
men head to bat- 


: 2 es = 1873: Margaret Boyd (w hose trafi- 


scripts are showh at right) 
is the first woman to 
earn an Ohio University 
| degree — a bach- 
elor of arts. She earns a 
master of arts from the 
University in 1876. 


1876: Kappa Alpha Theta 


= becomes the first sorority. 


1881: A state appropriation of 
$20,000 for building expansion 
and repair marks the state’s first 
substantive financial contribution 


to Ohio University. 


1882: Cynthia Weld becomes the 
University’s first female faculty 
member, teaching history, rheto- 
ric and English literature. 


1883: Charles William Super, a 
professor of Greek, is named 
president pro tempore and later 
assumes the job perma- 

nently. He wins the first 

annual appropriation 

from the state in 1885, 

establishes the Normal 

Department for education 

students and commercial 

courses for business students, insti- 


marking the start 

of regional higher 
education offer- 
ings that today are 
delivered via Ohio 
University cam- 
puses in Lancaster, 
fronton, Chillicothe, 
Zanesville and St. 
Clairsville. 


tutes the Department 
of Music and provides 
for construction of 
Howard Hall for 
housing. He resigns 
the office in 1896 to 
return to the class- 
room but serves again 
from 1899 to 1901 
after his successor 
stays just two years. 


1892: Edward and Mattie Sany'b build the Hotel 
Berry on North Court Street, a center of social activ- 
ity for the University community for years to come. 


1907: The summer school program, estab- 
lished in 1892, becomes a permanent fixture. 


1913: Irma Voigt Pictured here is the 1905 summer faculty. 


becomes the first dean of 
women and serves until 

1949. She calls for student gov- 
ernment, eases rules and starts 
a Women’s League. 


1896: Isaac Crook, president of 
the University of the Pacific, 
assumes the presidency. 
He actively recruits 
students, enhances 

faculty nghts and 
oversees comple- 
tion of Ewing 

Hall but resigns in 

1898 after failing to gain 
the support of trustees. 


1890s: ‘The University builds its 
own power plant, which is super- 
vised by students from the elec- 
trical engineering class. 


1918: Enrollment drops below 
800 as students head to World 
War I. The Student Army and 
Student Navy training corps 
are established, and all 
physically and mentally 
fit male students are 
enrolled. ‘Temporary 
barracks are set up on 
the College Green. 
‘Ten faculty members 
are granted leaves of 
absence to enlist in 
the service. 


1892: ‘The first yearbook, The 
Athena, is produced by the 17- 
member senior class. 


1893: Professor Charles Copeland 
offers the first commercial courses. 
Green and white are 
adopted as school colors 
by a student body vote. 


July 4, 1893: The Civil War 
Monument is dedicated on Athens’ 
Commons adjacent to campus. 


Three years later, when the city 1901: Alston Ellis, a 


releases the 
area to the 
University 

for upkeep, a 
longstanding 
town-gown rift 
over the condi- 
tion of the area 
subsides. 


1894: ‘The foot- 
ball team makes 
its debut. 


leader in public school 
education, is named 
president, a position he 
holds until 1920. He estab- 
lishes the Normal School for 
teacher training and supports 
programs in music, 
commerce and 
engineering. 
Several build- 
ings are con- 
structed during 
his presidency, 


1895: Saki Taro Murayama of Japan including Ellis Hall, Carnegie 


becomes the University’s first inter- 
national graduate. 
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1892: Ohio Linivority | joins Mi 


Wittenberg and Marietta to a he Ohio 
Athletic Association, and the University fields 


its first athletic team — in baseball. 


Library, Boyd Hall, a gymnasi- 
um, Gordy Hall, the Agriculture 
Building and the central core of 


Lindley Hall. 


1904: ‘The University 
and Athens celebrate 
the centen- 

nial with parades, 
speakers and a 
dinner on the 
College Green. 


1909: An exten- 
sion department 
is established to 
deliver instruc- 
tion to students 
throughout 
southeast Ohio, 


Longtime Dean of Women 
Irma Voigt 


1914: “Alma Mater, Ohio,” 
written by Kenneth Clark, wins 


an English Club contest to 
become the alma mater. 


Enrollment tops 1,000 students. 


1915: The Alumni Gate at 
Court and Union streets is 
unveiled during the 100th anni- 
versary of the first graduation. 


1916: Martha Jane 
= Hunley Blackburn 
becomes the first 
African-American 
female graduate. 


1912: The Class Gate along Union Street 
is a gift of the graduating class. Shown here 
are alumni of 1862. 


1920: Edwin Watts 


Chubb, a faculty mem- 
ber since 1900 and 
dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts (now Arts 
and Sciences), serves 
as acting president , 
in 1920-21 and again in 
1934-35. During his tenure, the 
board of trustees is reorganized 
to discontinue lifetime appoint- 
ments. Edwin Watts Chubb 
Library, now Chubb Hall, is 
named for him in 1931. 


1921: Colgate College 
President Elmer Burritt Bryan 
assumes the presidency, 
serving until 1934. 
With enrollment at 
816 women 
and 515 men 
because of the 
popularity of educa- 

tion as a major for female 
students, Bryan pushes 
for the construction of 
facilities to attract male 
students: a men’s gym, 
Peden Stadium, a meet- 
ing place for men and 
Super Hall, an engineer- 
ing building. Putnam and 


.\ ' 
X 
Chubb halls HI are built 
duting his presidency. 
192 Ossian G Chi 


becomes th dni n 
first athletic direc 
the Women ®aAthletic 
Association is formed. 


1923: The “Old Beech,” 
a tree on the College Green 


where students congregated and 


hundreds carved their initials, is 
cut down. Newspapers around 
the country write obituaries 

for the tree, which was said to 
be “in its youth” when Rufus 
Putnam arrived in 1795 to lay 
out the campus. 


1924: A new men’s gym (now 
Bentley Hall) is dedicated, and 
Junior Prom, or J-Prom, is the 
year’s biggest dance. 


ty 
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1923: Bridenit Homer Baird organizes a romaehines band. 
He is pictured in the front row, second from right. 


1925: The Bobcat becomes the 
official athletic mascot after 
student Hal Rowland wins an 
athletic association contest and 
its $10 prize. 


1929: Memorial Auditorium is 
dedicated to past and future 
alumni. Faculty pledge one- 
tenth of their salaries, and 
students contribute $20 each. 
The campaign creates alumni 
chapters across the nation as 
funds from states with many 
graduates are pooled. 


Oct. 28-29, 1929: The stock 
market crash 
marks the start 
of the Great 


although build- 


ing projects in subsequent years 
“are put on hold, enrollment 
remains strong at more than 
2,000 students. 


Depression, and 


== 1941: The Men’s 
Union and 
Women’s League 
combine to form 
Student Senate. 


1942: Enrollment, 
which stood at 3,501 in 1940, 
begins to decline as faculty 
and students pee hea for World 


War II. 
1930s and *40s: Students ‘Two years 
enjoy the jitterbug, swing and later, 1,306 
other new dance styles to the students 
sounds of Sammy Kaye and his remain on 
Ohioans, the Rex Koons Band campus, 
and other student entertainers. —_includ- 

ing just 
1935: Herman Gerlach James, 236 men. 
president of the University Seventeen 
= South Dakota, is named percent 

president, a posi- of faculty 

tion he holds until members  iemmf eee 
1943. He forms a leave to 

University College, serve in 

where all fresh- the war. 


men must enroll 
for one year as 
they acclimate to 
university life. The 
two existing col- 
leges are regrouped 
into five degree- 
granting colleges: 
Arts and Sciences, 
Education, Applied 
Sciences (known 
by 1963 as the College of 
Engineering and 
Technology), 
Commerce (which 
becomes the 
College of Business 
in 1950) and Fine 
Arts. James also founds a 


1943: Walter Sylvester 
Gamertsfelder, a philoso- 
phy professor since 
1921, is named 
acting president 
but assumes the 
role in full when 
interaction with the 
War Department neces- 
sitates. He serves until 1945. 


1945: John Calhoun Baker, 
associate dean of the Harvard 
Business School, assumes the 
presidency, serving 
until 1961. Baker 
oversees the huge 
expansion that 


graduate college, creates region- follows WWI, 
al campuses in Portsmouth and with enrollment . 
Zanesville (which close in 1941 climbing from 2,030 in 


1945 to 8,881 by the time he 
leaves office. He reinstitutes a 
regional campus system, cre- 
ates ‘The Ohio University Fund 
(now The Ohio University 
Foundation), champions 
research and initiates inter- 
national relationships. New 
buildings include the Chemistry 
Building, Hudson Health 


because of funding concerns) 
and institutes a faculty advisory 
board. Construction includes 
Scott Quad, the Industrial 
‘Technology Building and the 
north wing of Lindley Hall. 


1939: The Post, an independent, 
student-produced newspaper, 
replaces The Green and White. 


UO) ese 


Center, a natatorium, Kantner Hall, 
Baker Center, many residence halls, 
Copeland Hall, Galbreath Chapel, 
Bird Arena, Porter Hall, McCracken 
Hall and Grover Center. 


1946: Ohio University becomes 
a charter member of the Mid- 
American Conference. 


1946: ‘Twenty- shiek temporary housing units east 
of campus soon become known as “Hog Island” 
because the area turns to mud after each rain. 


May 1946: Regional campuses open 
in Portsmouth, Chillicothe and 
Zanesville to serve veterans. 


July 29, 1949: Evelyn Luchs 


becomes the first female trustee. 


Dec. 13, 1949: The FCC grants 
WOUB a license to develop a 
noncommercial FM station with a 
10-watt signal. In 1969, the signal 
increases to 50,000 watts. 


~ 1950s: Fraternities and sororities 


are increasingly popular along 

with religious groups such as the 
Westminster and Wesley founda- 
tions, the Canterbury and Newman 
clubs, and Hillel. 


Movies in the Auditorium are 
common date destinations. 


1956: The chemistry department 
organizes the University’s first doc- 
toral program. 


1960: The Bobcat is 
brought to life when 
the men of Lincoln 
Hall create a costume 
for the mascot. 


Student handbooks from 


An early version of the Bobcat 
the early 1900s 


March 20, 1967: WE ASK FOR - 


Nonacademic | 
employees strike REA 
1962: Vernon R. Alden, like 1964: The after the administra- 1& 


dent Beverly Price 


Baker, is associate dean of the Honors College tion says it lacks finds female faculty 
Harvard Business School when 1s created. It legal authority to q i 4 and staff members 
offered the presidency of becomes, with recognize a eee. are “underemployed 


Ohio University, a role modifications, As food and fuel run and underpaid.” 


he fills until 1969. the Honors low, President Alden She is put in charge 
Alden oversees a near ‘Tutorial College loses the University of the University’s 
| sat of sida ty in 1972. early for spring equal opportunity 
mF. rom 
Hy sicencournges highvay | Faculty Senare | Drea The Ohi peaarayerey 
construction (to provide eas- _ 18 established, ahs ee: the legality more money to pro- 
ier access to Athens), arerout- —-SlVingfacultya the union, pav- on fi Ny grams for minorities 
ing of the flood-prone Hocking StTonEet voree ing the way for workers’ representation by the American and women. 
nia and a “4 ee Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees. ards aa anal 
the Honors College, bach- e University 
elor of general studies degree “wr had been in place throughout Professor program is 
and Black Studies Institute. a: bite University earolls a the 1900s. ane t are __— initiated as a way for students to 
Numerous residence halls on record freshman class of 5,000, eliminated in 1972. recognize outstanding teachers. 


putting residence hall and class- 


West Green are completed, 
room space at a premium. 


and South Green is developed. Black students 


Other new buildings include 1966: Enrollment tops 15,000 for seek a black cur- 
Seigfred Hall, the Convocation : riculum, scholar- 
the first time. , 
Center, Mill Street Apartments ship and recruit- 
and Alden Library. 1967: The University switches | Ment program, 
: pre »- from semesters to quarters. residence hall and 


: cultural program- 
5 i Women are dropped from ming. In response 
the marching band, which is | the administration 
renamed the 100 Marching _ agrees to pro- 
§ Men of Ohio and then the vide a planning 

# 110 Marching Men of Ohio. | coordinator and 


Women return in 1975. pledges $250,000 
me SON for a Black Studies violence. sanwe campus. ag 
6 2 Fe 1968: The College of Institute. ‘vite 15, the N ational Guard arrives to help 
SESSA Communication is created close the University for the remainder of the 
Black students stage a sit-in uptown in 1969. by merging of the School of | Claude R. Sowle, term. Commencement is canceled. 
Journalism and certain areas dean of the 


1963: E. Curmie Price becomes within the College of Fine Arts. University of 


the University’s first African- 1974: Harry B. Crewson, a long- 


Cincinnati law school, assumes —_ time economics professor and 


American faculty member 1969: A spring disturbance ; 

> the presidency, serving until Athens City Council president, 
when he joins the Department — ends with women demanding 4 1974. He leads the University ates tdlueive ay pfesidene for 
of English. repeal of women’s hours, which 


through the most one year. He works to stabilize 


turbulent years the University’s budget and suC- 
of social and cessfully lobbies for 

political protests; — creation of the Ohio 

encourages stu- University College 


dent, faculty and of Osteopathic 
staffinvolvementin Medicine. To boost 
administrative processes; and enrollment, which 
holds open budget hearings. As had fallen from nearly 
a result of declines in enrollment 20,000 students in 1970 to less 


and income, Sowle oversees a than 13,500 by the time Crewson 
review of academic programs took office, he implements a 

that prompts program and staff srudent recruitment and reten- 
cuts. New buildings include tion plan. 


the Radio-Television Building, 

the Music Building, New South The first Athens International 
Green residence halls, Morton Film Festival is held. 

Hall and Anderson Laboratories. 


oi 
1967: Costly Hocking River floods — especially bad during 


the 1960s — convince the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 


8 rerbute thé waterway a peurect compiered: tir 1971. Informal Halloween celebrations 


1971: A study by graduate stu- —_ begin in uptown Athens. 
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1983: The 
Innovation Center, 
a small business 
incubator devel- 
oped to com- 
mercialize tech- 
nology based on 
Ohio University 


research, opens. 


1984: ‘The Edison 
Biotechnology 


tions, including a record 
$31.3 million for research. 


2003: University buildings 
total more than 200, and 
some 4,000 undergraduates 
receive diplomas each year. 
Enrollment is 27,893 on all 
campuses, including 16,645 
undergraduates, 2,708 gradu- 
ate students and 425 medical 
students on ‘the Athens cam- 


pus. The University offers 269 
majors at the bachelor’s degree 
level, 153 at the master’s level 


Institute is estab- 
lished, enhancing 
the University’s 


1976: The International Student Association spon- 
sors the first International Fair to acquaint students 
with different cultures. 


1975: Charles J. Ping, provost of 
Central Michigan University, is 
named president, serving until 
1994. He champions long-range 


planning on budget and academic 


matters, plays a key role in two 

successful fund-raising cam- 

= paigns and oversees the 

opening of OU-COM 
iy and the creation of 

we the College of Health 

4 i ~ and Human Services, 

* the Innovation Center, 
the Institute for Local 
Government Administration and 

Rural Development, and the 
Edison Biotechnology Institute. 
Konneker Alumni Center is 


acquired, and the Aquatic Center 


is constructed. Ping serves today 
as director of the Cutler Scholars 


Program and ‘Trustee Professor of 


Philosophy and Education. 


1978; President Ping calls for 
development of new general 
education requirements, called 
tiers, which are phased in 
through the early 1980s. 


1979: The College of Health and 


Human Services opens under 


the leadership of Hilda Richards, 


the University’s first female aca- 
demic dean. 


The 1804 Campaign ends, rais- 
ing more than $22 million for 


reputation by pioneer- 
ing work in genetics. 


1987: The Contemporary 
History Institute is founded to 
provide interdisciplinary, gradu- 
ate-level training in the appli- 
cation of historical analysis to 
recent events and policy issues. 


1990: The Third Century 
Campaign concludes, having 
raised more than $132 mil- 
lion for student scholarships, 
computer equipment and 
endowed academic chairs 
and professorships. 


The Palmerfest street party 
replaces Springfest. 


1994; Robert Glidden, provost 
and vice president for aca- 
demic affairs at Florida State 
University, is named president. 
He embraces the use of tech- 
nology and arranges 
for the installation 
of computers in all 


and wider computer 
4 use in classrooms to 

encourage engaged 
learning. He is active in the 
University’s Bicentennial 
Campaign and sees several 
building projects come to frui- 
tion, including the renovation 
of Grover Center, Gordy 


residence hall rooms 


Student Recreation Center, 
Life Sciences Building and new 
classroom facility. He plans to 
retire June 30, 2004. 


1995: Cable television is 
installed in residence hall 
rooms, and the University cre- 
ates its first Web site. 


April 1997: MBA Without 
Boundaries is the University’s 
first online degree program. 


1999: Ohio University is rated 
as a top public university in 
U.S. News and World Report. \t is 
ranked in the top 15th percen- 
tile of 187 research universities 
in the nation and is listed as the 
25th best buy in the country by 
Money magazine. 


The University’s Bicentennial 
Campaign seeks $200 
million for scholarships, 
endowed chairs and 
named professorships, 
innovative programs, 
technological enhance- 
ments and selected 
capital improvements. 
As of late 2003, more 
than $177 million has 
been pledged. 


2002: The University 
receives $53.3 million 
in external funding 


and 45 at the doctoral level 
and employs 4,171 people, 
including 1,049 faculty. 


2003-04: Ohio University 
marks its bicentennial with 

a yearlong celebration that 
includes a specially commis- 
sioned play and music compo- 
sition, renowned speakers and 
entertainers, reunions, a CD 
of Ohio University songs and a 
commemorative book. 


Mary Alice Casey, Betty Hollow and 
Sara Schonhardt contributed to this 
timeline. Images were provided by 
the Ohio University Press, the Robert 
E. and Jean R. Mahn Center for 
Archives and Special Collections, 

the Athens County Historical Soctety 
and Museum and the University 
Photographer's Office. 
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Hall and Bentley Hall and 


the construction of the Ping 


from agencies, foun- 
dations and corpora- 


academic programs, scholarships 
and research. 


2000: Gateway computers are installed in freshman 
residence hall rooms. By 2001, all rooms are equipped. 
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Stories by Doug McCabe 


What does it take to carve out a 
university in a wilderness? Vision. 
‘Tenacity. Guts. 

Imagine yourself back at the turn 
of the century — the 19th century. 
‘The United States is new. he gov- 
ernment and thousands of citizens are 
anxious to take possession of the new 
Northwest ‘lerritory in the heart of 
darkness: an area of untamed lands, 
and native Americans willing to fight 
for them, but of unlimited opportu- 
nity. A group of land speculators with 
the highest ideals and the lowest 
profit motives angle to take on the 
first purchase and create a utopia. 

‘nter a shining star who never 
actually fell to what became known 
as Athens, Ohio. Fe provided the 
concept and negotiated for the prop- 
erty necessary to create the very sym- 
bol of the highest human achieve- 
ment — an institution of higher edu- 
cation — 1n a land that did not even 
have a common schoolhouse. 

Rev. Manasseh Cutler (1742- 

1823) earned degrees at Yale and 
Harvard. Fle was a merchant, lawyer, 
Congregational minister and deeply 
committed botanist. He was a doctor, 
a teacher who ran a boarding school 
for more than 25 years, a war veteran 
and chaplain, and a land speculator 
and lobbyist for the Ohio Company 
of Associates, which was formed 

to arrange for the purchase of land 
and promotion of development in 
the Northwest ‘Territory. Cutler also 
dabbled as an astronomer, served as a 
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representative in the Massachusetts 
General Court and was a two-term 
United States congressman. 

He is credited with sharing in 
the creation of our alma mater, but 
he also 1s a godfather of concepts 
fundamental to our present politi- 
cal and social thought. Is it possible 
that because of Cutler slavery first 
was banned by the federal govern- 
ment in the Ordinance of 1787? 

In that same document, was the 
philosophy that native Americans 
must be treated as equals included 
because of Cutler’s persistence? Is 
he responsible for the fact that we 
now require public education in 
our communities? 

OK, so Cutler was a bit off in his 
vision that slavery could be banned 
so easily. Or that equality could be 
legislated before social acceptance. 
Or that schooling for all citizens was 
a given. He was right, though, that 
a university could flourish along the 
banks of the Hockhocking River. 

‘The point is we are fortunate we 
can look to this Renaissance man for 
our creation. Cutler posed a revolu- 
tionary educational concept never 
before fathomed: He envisioned a 
university available to any person 
(well, male) who met minimal qualifi- 
cations. It was to be at the geographic 
center of the settlements, and any 
person (well, again, male) from any 
social class could attend. 

‘lo make his vision a real- 
ity, he successfully lobbied the 


Manasseh Cutler 


Continental Congress for amend- 
ments to the Northwest Ordinance, 
including the idea that “religion, 
morality and knowledge, being nec- 
essary for good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall forever 
be encouraged.” He also negotiated 
the Ohio Company’s land contract, 
which included his stipulation that 
two townships be dedicated “per- 
petually for the purpose of an unt- 
versity. For the first time, a univer- 
sity would be financed by ownership 
of thousands of acres of land, mak- 
ing Ohio University the first true 
land grant college. 

For all this work and success, 
Cutler made it known in 1818 that he 
felt neglected “respecting the found- 
ing of the college (and) my feel- 
ings have been hurt.” While he was 
hopeful Ohio University might grow 
and prosper, he was disappointed 
his name was not attached to some 
building, Finally, under the tenure 
of President Alston Ellis, proper rec- 
ognition of the great founder came 
when, in 1914, the College Edifice, 
later called the Center Building, was 
renamed Cutler Hall. Vhis build- 
ing — the oldest devoted to higher 
education in the Northwest ‘Territory 
— survived a fire while it was still 
under construction and barely avoid- 
ed being condemned in the 1940s. 

It stands today as the center of Ohio 
University and a tribute to a man 
with vision, tenacity and guts. 


As a co-founder of Ohio University, 
Gen. Rufus Putnam was less the theo- 
rist and more the practitioner. Here 
was a man with next to no formal 
education who left a comfortable life 
in New England to move to the Ohio 
frontier and then served on our board 
of trustees for more than 20 years. 
Putnam (1738-1824) was a descen- 

dant of John Putnam, who arrived in 
Salem, Mass., in 1641. Being a fifth- 
gencration American did not seem 
to afford special privileges and, with 
the death of his father when he was 
7, Putnam was passed around among 
family members until becoming an 
apprentice to a millwright in 1754. He 
schooled himself in history, geography 
and mathematics; this latter discipline 
he would put to use as a surveyor. 

‘Three years later, in 1757, he began 
his military career by enlisting to fight 
for Britain in the French and Indian 
War. Elis first practical service was con- 
structing defensive works in the Lake 
Champlain area. In 1760, he returned 
home to farm, build mills, take on 
surveying jobs and start a family. He 
looked into a scheme in 1773 to sur- 
vey and settle lands in the South as a 
way to compensate French and Indian 
War veterans. While this effort failed, 
he persisted with the concept and 
enjoyed greater success later. 

Putnam’s real fame came from 
being a soldier. Serving during 
the Revolutionary War as George 
Washington’s engineer, he success- 
fully designed effective fortifications 


Rufus Putnam 


at Dorchester Heights to force the 
British to evacuate Boston early in 
the war and also constructed strate- 
gic fortifications at West Point, N.Y.; 
Long Island, N.Y.; Newport, R.I.; and 
elsewhere. ‘These emplacements, 
along with the famous chain across the 
Hudson River, kept the British from 
cutting the colonies in half. 

Immediately after the war, Putnam 
lent his name to two other impor- 
tant initiatives. First, he presented 
to Congress the Newburgh Petition, 
which started the process of winning 
for American Revolutionary War vet- 
erans payment for their service in land 
(instead of nearly worthless money) to 
be carved out of the new Northwest 
‘Territory. Second, Putnam advocated 
for a proper military academy to train 
the nation’s future officers and rec- 
ommended that it be set up at West 
Point. ‘Today, the fort above that cam- 
pus 1s named in his honor. 

Putnam was a founding member 
of the Ohio Company of Associates, 
formed in 1786 at Boston’s Bunch 
of Grapes ‘lavern, and he led the 
first pioneers to Marietta, Ohio, in 
1788. Washington made him a judge 
in the Northwest ‘lerritory and a 
brigadier general in the regular army. 
He took up surveying in what later 
became southeast Ohio and in 1796 
was appointed surveyor-general of 
the United States by Washington. In 
1802, Putnam served as a delegate to 
the Ohio Constitutional Convention, 
where he successfully blocked an 


attempt to allow slavery in Ohio. 

Shortly after seeing to Martetta’s 
settlement, Putnam began turning 
Cutler’s vision of a university into a 
reality. He selected the two centrally 
located townships to be used and drew 
the plat of the University. He became 
a founding member of the University’s 
board of trustees in 1801. At the time, 
the college was to be called American 
Western University. Putnam also was 
in on the original platting of Athens. 

‘These first years on the board must 
have been frustrating for Putnam. 
While the University was chartered in 
1804, no schooling began until 1808. 
The opening of the Athens Academy 
signaled a start, but it was really only a 
glorified high school with one teacher. 
It was 1815 when two students finally 
graduated with “college” degrees. Yet, 
by the time he left the board in 1824, 
Putnam could rightly feel that Ohio 
University would survive. 

Doug McCabe, BSS 8&8 and MA 791, is 
curator of manuscripts at Alden Library. 
His research involving Ohio Unrversity’s 


Founders led him to such documents as 


Ohio University Board of Trustees minutes 
and Alden Labrary biographical files on 
the founders as well as the books “Life 
Journals and Correspondence of Rev. 
Manasseh Cutler” by Gutler’s grandchil- 
dren Witham Parker Gutler and Julia 
Perkins Cutler and “The History of Ohio 
University” by Thomas Hoover. The 
portrait of Cutler hangs in Gutler Hall. 
Lhe image of Putnam appears courtesy of 
Independence National Historical Park. 
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If they could 
SCE us now! 


Take a look at the heights Ohio University alumni have reached 


here’s no doubt about it: Our 
alumni are a Creative, industrious and 
talented bunch. A list of notables 
could easily fill an entire magazine. 
You might be surprised — and 
quite proud — to know the Ohio 
University graduates with whom you 
share company. Here’s just a tiny 
sampling of those who have achieved 
national or international prominence 
in their fields or who, frankly, have 
jobs that are just plain cool. 


That’s entertainment 

In arts and entertainment, alumni 
have left their mark on stage, behind 
the scenes, carved in 
wood and painted on 
canvas. You may already 
have bragged to your 
friends about sharing an 
alma mater with Big Band 
leader Sammy Kaye, BSCE ’32, 
or Piper Perabo, BFA ’98, who 
stars with Steve Martin in the 
just-released flick “Cheaper 
by the Dozen.” But did 
you know you have pro- 
ducer Lee Rich, BBA ’44 and 
HON ’82, to thank for “Rain Main” 
and “An Officer and a Gentleman”? 
And how many of you grew up being 
tickled by “Sesame Street” and 
now crack up at “The Drew Carey 
Show”? Michael McCarthy, BSC ’81, 
has written comedy for both as well 
as “Saturday Night Live.” Also on 
the small screen, Brian Unger, BSC 
87, is co-host of NBC’s “Extra,” and 
David Collins, BSC ’89, is creator 
and executive producer of the run- 
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By Joan Slattery Wall 
and Corinne Colbert 


away hit reality series “Queer Eye for 
the Straight Guy.” Did you know Liza 
Minelli, Bob Hope and Regis Philbin 
have relied on the counsel of Linda 
Georgian, BSED ’68, known as the 
“psychic to the stars”? Other alumni 
include Sandra Moon, BMUS ’79, a 
soprano featured by the Metropolitan 
and New York City operas; Jim Dine, 
BFA ’57, renowned painter, sculp- 
tor, printmaker and ceramist; Paula 
Shugart, BSC ’81, president of the 
Miss Universe Organization; and 
William Greer, MSPE ’85, who has 
been a roadie for Aerosmith and 
Guns N’ Roses and a tour mana- 
ger for Kiss. 


Making headlines 


We’ve long been a leader 
in turning out notable media 
types, and you probably know they 
include Roger Ailes, BFA ’62 and 
HON ’89, chairman and CEO of 
Fox News; “Today Show” co- 
anchor Matt Lauer, BSC ’97; 
and former CNN anchor Leon 
Harris, BSJ ’°83 and HON 799, 
now nightly news co-anchor with 
ABC affiliate WJLA in Washington, 
D.C. But your University 
also boasts many Pulitzer 
Prize winners, includ- 
ing June Kronholz, BSJ 
69, who earned a 
2002 award for her 
Wall Street Journal 
coverage of Sept. 
11; Joanne Utley-Baksh, 
BS] ’79, who was a mem- 
ber of the Newsday staff that 


won a 1997 prize for coverage of 
the crash of TWA Flight 800; and 
Clarence Page, BSJ 69 and HON 
"93, a two-time Pulitzer winner as a 
syndicated columnist for The Chicago 
Tribune. Among other leaders in 

the field are Stephen Shanesy, BSJ 
71, editor and publisher of Popular 
Woodworking, and Ronnie Lauren 
Koenig, MFA ’99, former editor in 
chief of Playgir/. 


At your service 

Alumni have continued the legacy 
of public service and activism initi- 
ated by one of our first two gradu- 
ates, Thomas Ewing, AB 1815, who 
served as secretary of the treasury, 
secretary of the interior and per- 
sonal adviser to President Andrew 
Johnson. Former Ohio Gov. George 
Voinovich, AB ’58 and HON ’81, is a 
U.S. senator. Melanie Sabelhaus, BS] 
70, holds the No. 2 position in the 
U.S. Small Business Administration. 
Lawrence ‘Jaylor, AB ’63, was a U.S. 
ambassador to Estonia. And James 
Jewell, AB ’31, was a U.S. Air Force 
surgeon who planned and coordi- 
nated a method to airlift American 
wounded from Normandy 


fee beaches on D-Day, saving 


thousands of lives. Serving 

f countries abroad, Ekwow 
Spio-Garbrah, MAIA ’79, is a 

former Ghana ambassador 

=~ tothe United States, 

. *}) and Marcus Dahn, 
MAIA ’90 and PHD ’95, 

is Liberia’s new educa- 

tion minister. 


Inventive minds 

A knack for discovery is shared by 
many alumni. Did you know Lawrence 
Schmidt, BSCHE ’65, developed the 
manufacturing technique for CDs 
while working as a General Electric 
researcher? And if you 
ever coveted one of 
those slick Plymouth 
Prowlers, you can 
credit Craig Love, 
BSME ’71, who was the 
Prowler team’s executive 
engineer. Others setting 
the standard in their 
specialties: Robert Goldberg, BS ’66, 
a plant molecular biologist and found- 
ing editor of The Plant Cell, the leading 
journal in the field; Marie ‘Tharp, AB 
"43, praised for pioneering cartographic 
studies of the ocean floors and discov- 
ering the Atlantic Rift Valley, which led 
to acceptance of the theories of plate 
tectonics and continental drift; and 
Hua-Thye Chua, BSEE ’59, without 
whose programming breakthroughs 
your computer and car wouldn’t func- 
tion as they do. And you already know 
of others whose names are tied to 
buildings or colleges: Fritz Russ, BREE 
"42 and HON 75, who advanced com- 
puter and laser technology as well as 
artificial intelligence; C. Paul Stocker, 
BSEE ’26 and HON ’74, whose more 
than 50 patents include the longest 
continuously manufactured telephone 
part; and Wilfred Konneker, BS °43, 
MS ’47 and HON ’80, holder of many 
patents for his nuclear physics work. 


To your health 

The fields of health and medicine 
have benefited from the brain power 
of Robert Biscup, DO ’80, who is 
chair and director of 
the Cleveland Clinic 
Florida Spine Institute 
and internationally rec- 
ognized as a pioneer in 
spine care and surgery, and 
Ariel Hollinshead, AB °51 
and HON ’77, developer of 
a lung-cancer vaccine. Other alumni 
have had their own brushes with fame 
— or, in some cases, with the famous 
— such as Thomas Powers, MA ’75 
and PHD ’77, an audiologist who fitted 
then-President Ronald Reagan with his 
first hearing aid, and Daniel Dickriede, 
DO ’87, a member of the 1999 Nobel 
Peace Prize-winning humanitarian 
team Doctors Without Borders. 


Scholarly pursuits 
Alumni also have served 
as presidents of major col- 
leges and universities, 
including Daniel Read, AB 
1824 and AM 1827, of the University 
of Missouri; Dale F. Nitzschke, 
MED ’60 and PHD ’64, of Marshall 
University, the University of 
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Missouri State University; John 
Roush, BSED ’72, of Centre 
College; C. Brent DeVore, 
BSJ ’62, of Otterbein College; 
and, of course, William Scott, 
AB 1862 and AM 1865, the only 
Ohio University alumnus to serve 
as president of his own alma mater. 
Other leaders in education and the 
humanities include John Locke, MA 
65 and PHD ’68, a 
leading scholar 
in the study of 
child language at 
Cambridge University; 
Edwin Gordon, MED 
55, a noted researcher in 
music education and the psychology 
of music; and Ruth Christ Sullivan, 
PHD ’84, founder of the National 
Society for Autistic Children. 


At the top of their game 
Speaking of standouts, consider Frank 
Baumholtz, BSED ’41, the first athlete 
to play two professional sports at the 
same time: baseball with the Reds, 
Cubs and Phillies and basketball with 
the Youngstown Bears and Cleveland 
Rebels. He’s the only Bobcat to have 
his number retired. Other stars include 
Browns great Vince Costello, BSED 
53 and MED ’60; Mike Schmidt, BBA 
72, the Phillies Hall of Famer who is 
No. 9 on the all-time home run list; 
and Dave ‘Tobik, BBA ’76, who has 
pitched for the ‘Tigers, Rangers 
and Mariners. And don’t forget 
Anita Corl Miller-Huntsman, 
BSED ’73, of the 1984 
Olympic bronze medal-win- 
ning field hockey team; Bob Brenly, 
BSED ’77, Diamondbacks manager 
and former player with the Giants and 
Blue Jays; and Ravens punter Dave 
Zastudil, BBA ’02. Alumni have 
been leaders off the field, too. Glenn 
Randall, BSED ’59, helped found the 
Special Olympics and coached the 
1964 Pakistani Olympic track team. Joe 
Bick, MED °75, has been an agent for 
baseball’s Mike Bordick, Paul O’Neill 


and Pete Rose. And 1986 NBA Coach 
of the Year Michael Schuler, BSED ’62, 
is former head coach of the Clippers and 
‘Trailblazers and now an assistant coach 
with the Bucks. Other sports-minded 
alumni: Dan O’Brien, MED ’77, new 
general manager of the Reds, and Jeremy 
Foley, MED ’76, University of Florida 
athletic director. And any true football 
fan recognizes the Pro Football Hall of 
Fame in Canton, Ohio; it was designed 
by architect Robert Forsythe, BFA ’50. 


Getting down to business 

You might be surprised at the many 
companies that are or have been headed 
by alumni: James Reigle, BSCOM ’49, 
chairman, Regal Ware Inc.; Michael 
Grasley, BS °58, retired president 
and CEO, Shell Chemical Co.; 
David Burner, BSCOM ’62, former 
chairman and CEO, Goodrich Corp.; 
Don Graber, MBA ’68, chairman, Huffy 
Corp.; Richard Brown, BSC ’69 and 
HON ’96, former CEO of computer ser- 
vices provider EDS, Cable & Wireless 
and H&R Block; and Daniel Carp, 

BBA ’70, chairman, president and CEO, 
Eastman Kodak Co. Have be se | 
sported a Swatch watch?x 
Paul “Bud” Polley, BBA 
71, launched them 

in the United States. 

Or worn Cole Haan 
shoes? The Nike sub- 
sidiary is headed by 
President and CEO 
Matt Rubel, BSJ *79. And perhaps 
you ve frequented the joints of these 
alumni on nights out: Jeffrey O’ Hara, 
BBA ’69, retired president and CEO 

of Darden Restaurants, corporate par- 
ent of Red Lobster and Olive Garden; 
and Frederick Hipp, BBA ’72, former 
CEO of California Pizza Kitchen. And 
for dessert: Make a wish for a quick 
return of summer and grab an Eskimo 
pie, Chipwich or Yoplait frozen nov- 
elty. They’re under the umbrella of 
CoolBrands International Inc., of which 
Richard Smith, AB ’63, is co-chairman 
and co-CEO. 

So you see, there’s no telling where 
that Ohio University degree might 
take you! 

Joan Slattery Wall ts assistant editor of Ohio 
Today. Corinne Colbert, BSJ ’87 and MA ’93, 
conducted research for this article. 
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(Answers on Page 55.) 


Building on your knowledge 


Identify these campus landmarks 


Clues: 


On 


I was built in 1973 on a gradual slope, and I have sev- 
eral levels. Psychology research and experiments take 


place within my walls. 


I stand on South Green. Even though I’m only 34 years 


old, I was named for one of the first six settlers 
of Athens. 


In my 92 years, Pve housed the School of Music, the 
departments of Philosophy, Linguistics and Modern 
Languages and the Education Abroad office. I was 


expanded in the 1990s after the removal of my neighbor, 


the old natatorium. 


A South Green residence hall built in 1970, I was 


named for an alumnus who played professional base- 


ball and later became a doctor. 


I’m full of strength and vigor, but not just because I’m 


one of the newer buildings on campus. 


When I opened north of the College Green in 1949, I 
was considered one of the most outstanding facilities of 


my kind in the entire nation. 


| 
Who was Ohio University’s first female graduate? 


What ots che tetra in the eo terrace in 


What name was first proposed for Ohio University? 


During Worid War |, some students were dismissed in 


the spring before classes actually finished. Why did 
they leave? 


yours ott 


On June 18, 1908, the University’s board of trustees 
formed a committee to obtain something for the 
campus green. What was it? 


(Answers 0 n Page 51.) 
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(Answers on Page 55.) 


I’m located on South Green, and I was named 
for a Revolutionary War soldier. 


You might think I’m cold, but actually I’m 
heated. Just watch your step. 


The man I’m named after is remembered for 
kicking a football over the top of the College 
Edifice (now Cutler Hall) just for fun while he 
was a student in 1825. 


A College Green landmark, I have a marble- 
like pattern on the concrete on my sides. It was 
made by ivy, which had to be removed to aid in 
my preservation. 


My telephone lines are busy when students 
are here conducting the Development Office’s 
Phonathon. I also am the home of one of the 
University’s colleges. 


A wealthy coal mine owner and business execu- 
tive lived here when I was built in 1899, and 
later his daughter moved in. 
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About this series 


In commemoration of Ohio University’s 200th birthday, we are bringing you throughout this celebration year the stories of students who will 
earn degrees in 2003-04. They are bright, ambitious and, above all, inspiring in their determination to use what they’ve learned to make this 
a better world. Recommended to us by their departments’ faculty and staff and, in some cases, by their peers, they — and thousands of oth- 
ers we don’t have space to profile on these pages — exemplify what’s right about today’s college students. 


Nate Schisler: Rural roots. city pursuits 


By Corinne Colbert 


ate Schisler isn’t 
happy unless he’s 
doing 12 things 

at once. He sings 
with the Lancaster 
Chorale. He does landscaping 
and home renovations. He’s a tax 
preparer for a Lancaster financial 
services firm. He makes wood fur- 
niture and art with power tools. 

And he’s about to earn an 
associate’s degree in business man- 
agement technology from Ohio 
University-Lancaster. 

“If I’m not busy,” Schisler says, 
“I feel like I’m not doing some- 
thing right.” 

He knew something wasn’t right 
in fall 2001, just four weeks into his 
first semester on a full scholarship 
in engineering at another university. 

“I decided, ‘I can’t see myself 
doing this for 40 years,’” he recalls. 

Having enjoyed the economics 
and marketing classes he’d taken, 
Schisler thought business might 
suit him better. So Schisler, a resi- 
dent of Rushville, Ohio, called the 
Lancaster campus to ask about its 
classes and later met Brian Hoyt, 
associate professor of business 
management technology. 

“He sold me,” Schisler says. He 
turned down the other school’s 
scholarship and enrolled at Ohio 
University-Lancaster, where Hoyt 
gives students real projects with 
real clients. 

The hands-on approach suited 
Schisler’s can-do attitude. In his 
first class project, Schisler con- 
ducted a survey of 20 farm families 
— selected with specific criteria 
from U.S. Census data — to gauge 
the need for financial services tar- 
geted at rural America. 

“It was a really great learning 
experience, the kind you can’t get 
in a classroom,” he says. 
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Nate Schisler (right) is learning the ropes of the business world 
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of his mentor, Ohio University-Lancaster Associate Professor Brian Hoyt. 


He also enjoyed the community 
atmosphere at Lancaster, which he 
says “felt like home.” 

“There are a wide range of 
people at different points in their 
careers, traditional and nontradi- 
tional students. It’s a unique 
synergy,” he says. 

And in Hoyt, Schisler found 
someone to equal his own drive. 

“He’s so passionate when he 
teaches,” Schisler says. “He never 
stops teaching. He’s always trying 
to get people to see things in a way 
that’s more productive.” 

Hoyt has become his mentor and 
role model. 

“We have a lot in common,” 
Schisler says. 

While intense in their work, both 
men love to play outdoors: Hoyt fly- 
fishes; Schisler hunts. 

“I think to keep up that level 
of intensity, you have to have an 
almost night-and-day personality, 
like Batman and Bruce Wayne,” 
Schisler says. 

He’s going to continue his 


superhuman schedule. Using Ohio 
University-Lancaster’s distance- 
learning facilities, Schisler is on 
track to earn a bachelor’s degree in 
finance and business pre-law, with 

a minor in psychology, in 2005 — 
despite rarely setting foot in Athens. 
(He’s even created a spreadsheet to 
track the classes he needs to meet 
all of his degree requirements.) 

Schisler then hopes to obtain a 
master’s degree in business admin- 
istration from New York City’s 
Columbia University. 

He wants to break into the emerg- 
ing field of neuroeconomics, which 
uses psychological experimenta- 
tion to reveal the basis for irrational 
financial behavior. But the NASCAR 
fan and hay baler says he’ll even- 
tually come back to the country, 
where, thanks to the Internet, he 
can live a rural life and have a big- 
city career. 

“IT don’t have to live on Wall 
Street to do research,” he says. 
Corinne Colbert, BSJ ’87 and MA ’93, is a 
freelance writer living in Amesville, Ohio. 


Erica Ryan: Foll lowing heroic ambitions 


By Sara Schonhardt 


s a little girl, Erica Ryan 
looked up to comic-book 
characters’ ability to avert 
disaster, foil the villain and 
save the world. But Ryan 
didn’t admire Clark Kent because he 
was Superman’s alter ego. She admired 
him because he was a journalist. 
“Journalism was always portrayed as 
such a noble profession,” says Ryan, a 
senior from Monroeville, Ohio, focus- 
ing on news editing. “You got to get 
the bad guys in a different way.” 
Ideals drew her to the trade, but a 
love for the reality of journalism has 
kept her there. Ryan says it’s a journal- 
ist’s job to be “nosy,” uncover issues 
and spread information. As a reporter, 
she knows she can make a difference. 
Ryan experienced that role firsthand 
while writing for 74e Post. By her soph- 
omore year, she was a staff reporter 
covering beats such as Student Senate. 
“T felt I was having an impact on 
campus issues,” Ryan says. “I owe it to 
the upperclassmen who pushed me to 


realize strengths [ 
didn’t necessarily 
know I[ had.” 

One of those 
strengths is edit- 
ing: Ryan was the i 
assistant manag- 
ing editor of The 
Post in 2002-03, 
and this year 
she’s the editor. 
She thrives on 
the grueling pace 
of putting in 


40-hour weeks at Post Editor Erica Ryan hopes to land a reporter’ s position on the business or 


the newspaper in 
addition to her coursework. 

“T like getting news out there as fast 
as I can,” she says. 


After graduation this spring, she hopes 


to obtain a John R. Wilhelm foreign 
correspondence internship through the 
E..W. Scripps School of Journalism. If 
she gets the award, Ryan would like 

to cover business issues in Venezuela, 
a country with a history of economic 


education beat after graduation this spring. 


turmoil she finds fascinating. She 
eventually wants to cover business or 
education — and then get back to the 
editor’s desk. 

“T like writing,” Ryan says, “but I 
think my strongest talents come in 
helping other people catch holes in 
their reporting.” 

Sara Schonhardt, BSJ ’03, 1s a former student 
writer for Communications and Marketing. 


Kimberly Lutz: In command of many fields 


By Aaron Reincheld 


imberly Lutz’s 
experiences at 
Ohio University 
have taught her 
how to survive 
— both in a career and on 
the battlefield. 

With a health services 
administration major and a 
business minor, she’s set for 
a future in the health care 
field, a lifelong interest. But 
as an Army ROTC cadet, 
Lutz also is prepared to 
handle combat. 

A member of the Ohio 
National Guard since 2001, Lutz 
joined ROTC to get as much out of 
her military experience as possible. 

“I have always been interested in 
being a part of the Army,” says Lutz, 
who hails from Sugar Grove, Ohio, 
near Lancaster. “It seemed like a great 
way to serve my country while helping 
to get my schooling paid for.” 


With an eye on graduation later this year, Kimberly Lutz bal- 
ances her coursework with her commitments to ROTC and the 
Marching 110. 


sO 


The war in Iraq didn’t shake her 
faith in that choice. 


“IT trust our leaders to make decisions 


that are best for all of us,” she says. 
Membership in ROTC has taught 
Lutz the value of camaraderie. 
“There is always someone willing to 
lend a hand to another cadet who needs 
help in a specific area,” she says. “We 


tend to be very supportive of one anoth- 


Rick Fatica 


er and want everyone to succeed.” 

Her college experiences also have 
helped her master time management: 
In addition to her classes, Lutz has 
balanced her commitments to ROTC 
— one two-hour training lab and 
three early-morning fitness sessions 
each week — and playing clarinet in 
the Marching 110, which has its own 
practice and performance regimen. 

‘To Lutz, it’s all part of preparing 
for life after her expected graduation 
this summer. 

“The activities I have been 
involved in have allowed me to meet 
many interesting people who help 
shape the person I[ am today,” she 
says. “The experience I| gain in both 
the military and civilian sectors can 
support one another and help me to 
become a more well-rounded and 
confident individual.” 

Aaron Reincheld, BSJ ’02 and MS ’03, ts a for- 
mer student writer for University Communications 
and Marketing. 
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By Jaime Ciavarra 


s a doctoral student in 
biology, Dawn Ford has 
studied how animals 
change in response to | 
environmental pollutants. | 
She’s also helped bring about some | 
changes of her own — as a member of | 
Graduate Student Senate. 

“Tt’s so important for students to 
take an active part in the graduate 
community,” says Ford, of Briarcliff 
Manor, N.Y. “Being a senator isone | 
way to help facilitate positive change.” | 

Ford chose Ohio University for its 
excellent biology program and says 
the department’s supportive faculty 
and students make her research expe- 
rience extraordinary. ‘Io give something 
back, she joined the senate. 

“Most graduate students in my 
department seem to live in a biology 
bubble,” says Ford, who served as a 
senator for two years. “This was a way 
to get important information out.” 

As the official representative body 
for all graduate students on campus, 


5 


the senate took a stand in response to 
University cuts that affected the John 
Houk Memorial Award, a research 

grant used by many graduate students. 
Graduate Student Senate proposed that 
the University establish new grants for 
original research work and for conference 
travel. ‘The senate began managing com- 
petitions for both grants in fall 2003; this 


Ron Hill: On track to be a teacher 


By Aaron Reincheld 


on Hill’s classmates may | 
have trouble keeping up 
with him — literally. | 

A sprinter and three- 
year captain of the Ohio 
University track team, Hill will finish 
his student teaching to complete his 
bachelor’s degree in education this 
fall. With plans to teach history and 
coach track, he hopes to affect high 
school athletes and students the way 
his own 10th-grade biology teacher 
inspired him back in his hometown of 
Martins Ferry, Ohio. 

“The way he presented his mate- 
rial and had me hanging off the edge 
of my seat pushed me into wanting to 
educate others the way he educated 
me,” Hill says. 

He chose history as his specialty for 
its potential impact. Studying history 
lets students see how the world became 
the way it is — and how to change it, 
he says. 

Previous student teaching experienc- 


es taught him that an engaged educator 
creates rewards for students and teachers. 
“To see the students gain an under- 
standing of the material I am presenting 
and then perform well on any type of 


Focusing on students is important to 
Hill, who worries that pupils don’t get the 
attention they deserve amid debate over 
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Dawn Ford’s schedule as a doctoral student in biology and member of Graduate 
Student Senate is preparing her for the hectic pace of teaching and research. 


Ron Hill, a sprinter and three-year captain of the track team, wants to teach 
history and coach track after he completes his student teaching this fall. 


assessment is beyond rewarding,” he says. 


Dawn Ford: Determined to take a stand 


year, Ford chairs the 
committee for origi- 
nal research work. 
Ford’s research 

looks at how pollut- 
ants affect growth 
and metabolic rates 
and other functions 
in terrapin turtles 
living in Maryland’s 
Patuxent River, 

, a tributary of 

® Chesapeake Bay. 

x ‘The bay and its 

tributaries are highly 

polluted, and many 

freshwater habitats 

are being invaded by salt water. 

“It’s applied conservation,” says 
Ford, who hopes to graduate in August. 
After graduation, she wants to teach at 
a small college or conduct research at 
the United States Geological Society’s 
Biological Sciences Division. 

Jaime Ciavarra, BSJ 03, ts a former student writer 


Jor University Communications and Marketing. 


issues like standard- 
ized testing, school 
funding and teacher 
compensation. 

“T believe the stu- 
dents are put on the 
back burner when 
these issues and 
politics come more 
into play,” he says. 

But as Hill has 
learned through his 
daily track workouts, 
success is about 
finding motivation. 

“This is not the 
major if you are interested in making 
a huge amount of money,” he says. 
“The ultimate rewards are those that 
appear on your students’ faces when 
they understand the material you 
have just taught.” 

Aaron Reincheld, BSJ ’02 and MS ’03, 1s a former 
student writer for University Communications 


Rick Fatica 


and Marketing. 


Mark Watson: He's a natural 


‘Mark Watson’ $ relationship with nature seats his imagination to incorporate 
other objects, such as found wood, plaster and vinyl fabric, into his paintings. 


By Sara Schonhardt 


ark Watson 1s 
searching for real- 
ity with only a can- 
vas, a brush and a 
few cans of paint. 

“I’m trying to find a visual lan- 
guage that connects to reality,” says 
Watson, who has a double major in 
painting and art history and a minor 
in philosophy. 

Watson’s search began when his 
high school art teacher inspired 
him to develop his creative instinct. 
That process led him to Ohio 
University, a choice he says he 
made based on the “calm energy” 
he found in Athens. 

‘To Watson, art conveys messages 
about life that language cannot. He 
studies that relationship from two 
sides: His professional ambitions 
lie in art criticism and theory, but 
Watson also devotes himself serious- 
ly to creating his own works of art. 

He’s interested in the connection 
between theory and practice. 

Although Watson works primarily 
with paint, he incorporates other 
mediums — found wood, plaster, 
vinyl fabric, wood stain — into his 
art as well. He prefers objects that 
have a former life. He says he’s 
drawn to things like boards with 
nails stuck in them because he 
believes these qualities reveal their 
worth. Watson, who grew up on 500 
acres just outside Logan, Ohio, says 
his relationship with nature helps 
spark his imagination. 


Critical and 
multimedia 
approaches 
to painting 
represent the 
essence of 

| g§ contemporary 
—_ “art, Watson 
Ee Fo certs, 

Today’s art, he 
says, offers the 
opportunity for critical reflection, 
not simply an aesthetic experience, 
and can focus on issues such as race 
and gender. 

He has found strong support 
and guidance in 
School of Art faculty, 
many of whom are 
renowned artists. 

“The faculty 
seem really well- 
connected,” Watson 
says. With such strong ? 
backing and support, 
he believes the only 
thing holding students 
back is their own per- 
sonal limitations. 

Watson will receive his bachelor’s 
degree in fall 2004, and he would 
like to pursue a master’s degree 
with an emphasis on modern and 
contemporary visual art and art 
theory or criticism. 

“I’m interested in the relationship 
between the production and promo- 
tion of certain types of American art 
and changes in American identity,” 
he says, “particularly since 1945, not 
to mention 9-11.” 

Eventually, he wants to earn a 
doctoral degree. His professional 
career, he says, will focus on artistic 
philosophy, theory and critical analy- 
sis, but he always will love to create. 

“My work and life are one,” he 
says. “I can’t picture living without 
producing some work.” 

Sara Schonhardt, BSJ ’03, is a former 
student writer for University Communications | 
and Marketing. 


JaNelle Ricks: 


Creating options 


By Jaime Ciavarra 
and Joan Slattery Wall 


aNelle Ricks enjoys planning spe- 
cial events on campus, but map- 
ping out her career path 1s proving 
more difficult. 
“My biggest challenge has 
been to stay with my major,” says 
Ricks, a senior studying public relations. 
“T want to be so many different things.” 
No matter what her choice, she says, 
her creative side — which started to 
grow as she dabbled in music and art 
as a child — just has to come out. The 
Columbus native plans to study arts 
administration at Drexel University in 
Philadelphia after graduating this spring. 
“Rather than contribute to the arts 
as an artist, I think I can be more pro- 
ductive on the 
administration 
side,” she says. 
She knows 
she'll be able 
to integrate 
other choices 
she consid- 
ered, including 
_ interior design 
_ §and event 
)£ planning. The 
= latter she dis- 
covered while 


JaNelle Ricks, pictured 
here at Templeton- 
Blackburn Alumni Memorial chairing the 
Auditorium, is a cellist who Black Stud 
paints and does collage. ack otudent 


Cultural 
Programming Board’s homecoming 
committee and coordinating a Sibs 
Weekend variety show. This year, she 
is the group’s vice president. 

She’s also president of the Black 
Student Communication Caucus and a 
member of the Forensics ‘Team, Center 
for Community Service Leadership 
Council and College of Communication 
Student Council. 

“Tm really gaining a wealth of 
knowledge because I’m doing so many 
different things with so many different 
people,” Ricks says. “All those experi- 
ences are giving me a lot of perspec- 
tives on a lot of different things.” 

Jaime Ciavarra, BSJ ’03, ts a former student writer 
for Unversity Communuations and Marketing. Joan 


Slattery Wall is assistant editor of Ohio Today. 
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Noted playwright offers glimpse of 
Universitys first African-American graduate 


By Melissa Rake Calhoun 


Photography by Michael Brosilow 


hen Charles 
Smith began 
hunting 
through Ohio 
University’s 
archives for 
details of 
John Newton 
Templeton’s life, he fished out 
only a few trace documents. No 
diaries, memoirs or letters floated 
to the surface of Alden Library’s 
deep repositories. 

A longtime playwright, Smith 
expected as much. The professor 
of theater knew that writing a play 
about the first African-American 
graduate of Ohio University would 
call for a careful blend of detective 
work and poetic license. 

“I’ve always been interested 
in John Newton Templeton as 
a subject,” says Smith, head of 
Ohio University’s Professional 
Playwriting Program, “The idea 
that there was a black man at a uni- 
versity almost 40 years before the 
end of slavery intrigued me. What 
was it like for him here? I wanted 
to find out.” 

Smith’s arduous research and 
insightful playwriting skills resulted 
in “Free Man of Color,” a three- 
character play that portrays the 
relationship between Templeton 
and then-Ohio University President 
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Robert Wilson and his wife, Jean, 
who hosted Templeton during his 
college years. The play 1s a collab- 
Orative project involving Chicago’s 
Victory Gardens Theater and the 
Ohio University bicentennial cel- 
ebration. It will debut Jan. 16 at 
Victory Gardens, where Smith is a 
playwright in residence, and comes 
to Ohio University in March. 


An ex-slave : 
‘Slavery is one 


from South te i 
of the greatest 
Carolina, gs AEE 
evils existing 
‘Templeton ’ 


in our dav, and 
became the sat 


nation’s fourth 
African-American 
to graduate 
from college 
when he earned 
a degree from 
Ohio University 
on Sept. 17, 
1828. Not much 
is known about 
Templeton during 
his college years 
other than his 
four-year stay in the Wilsons’ home 
as a “student-servant,” his par- 
ticipation in the Athenian Literary 
Society and an address he gave at 
his commencement ceremony advo- 
cating the creation of a homeland in 
Liberia for African-Americans. 

That is a philosophy Templeton 


ing of which, 
was the object 
in forming the 
Jolonization 
Society; ... I 


for the abolish- fia 


membership certificate 


urge upon your patronage and liberality the 
claims of Liberia. It promises a home to the 
oppressed children of Africa.’ 
— John Newton ‘lempleton, at the 1828 
commencement, on a philosophy he 


rejected as racist after moving in 
the mid-1830s to Pittsburgh, where 
he befriended black activist Martin 
Delany. With Delany’s encourage- 
ment, Templeton went on to teach 
newly emancipated slaves how to 
read and write, an illegal practice in 
Pennsylvania at the time. 

That sums up Templeton’s life 
— on paper. On stage, Smith hopes 
to conjure 
a narrative 
cobbled from 
‘Templeton’s 
history and 
what he 
has learned 
about the 
Wilsons as a 
couple, cam- 
pus leaders 
and religious 
people. In 
his research, 
for example, 
Smith dis- 
covered 
that Robert 
Wilson, a Presbyterian minister, 
supported the concept of sending 
freed slaves back to Africa. 

“IT started piecing things together 
and came to the conclusion that 
this philosophy could be one of the 
reasons the president brought John 
Newton Templeton here,” Smith 


Library of Congress 


rejected later in life 


says. At the time, the 
Presbyterian church 
advocated training freed 
slaves to serve as mis- 
sionaries in Liberia, and 
Smith believes Wilson 
likely envisioned such 

a role for Templeton. 
(Interestingly enough, 
Edward James Roye, 

an African-American 
who attended Ohio 
University for three 
years shortly after 
Templeton graduated, 
became president of 
Liberia in 1870.) 

Another dynamic 
Smith has woven into 
the play is Jean Wilson’s 
role in a mostly male 
academic setting. Smith 
thought it was ironic 
that while Templeton 
was permitted to attend 
Ohio University, the 
president’s wife was 
not. It wasn’t until 1873 
that the first woman 
graduated from Ohio University, 

45 years after Templeton earned 
his degree. 

“T wondered what her situation 
would have been like,” Smith reflects 
about Jean Wilson. “I'd like to believe 
that she was a woman who was well 
aware that her husband had brought 
an ex-slave to the University, and 
it doesn’t appear as if her husband 
fought for her to go to school.” 

Smith describes the playwriting pro- 
cess for “Free Man of Color” as a mix 
of fact, fiction and personal reflection. 

“When I’m writing,” Smith says, “I 
get as much information as I can and 
ask myself, ‘What do I believe?’ Then 
I start to construct a fictitious story 
that I think gets closer to the truth 
than you possibly could get by just 
reading the facts.” 

In the role of 
‘Templeton on stage 
will be Anthony 
Fleming III, 
while President 
Wilson will be 
played by Gary 
Houston. Both 
are well-regarded 
Chicago-area actors. 
Ohio University 


Assistant Professor 740-593-4800. 


“Free Man of Color” will debut 
at Victory Gardens Theater in 
Chicago Jan. 16 and run there 
through Feb. 29. For tickets, visit 
www.victorygardens.org. The play 
comes to Ohio University’s Elizabeth 
Evans Baker Theater in Kantner Hall 
March 10 through 13. For tickets, call 


Playwright and Professor of Theater Charles Smith was commis- 
sioned to bring the story of 1828 graduate John Newton Templeton, 
portrayed here by Anthony Fleming Ill, to the stage. 


of Theater Shelley Delaney will por- 
tray Wilson’s wife. 

In recent years, Ohio University 
celebrated ‘Templeton’s history by 
educating the campus community 
about this pioneering man’s life and 
hosting a gathering of his descen- 
dents and those of his former owner. 
“Free Man of Color,” Smith says, is 


a fitting follow-up to that 1999 event, 


during which a renovated Memorial 
Auditorium was renamed in honor of 
Templeton and the University’s first 
African-American female graduate, 
Martha Jane Hunley Blackburn. 
“Templeton’s story is a critical 
piece of history, and I hope the play 
will be entertaining and thought- 
provoking,” Smith says. “I wouldn’t 
propose to teach people anything, 
but I hope audience members will 
think about 
things in ways 
they have never 
thought about 
them before.” 
Melissa Rake Calhoun, 
Former asststant editor 
of Ohio Today, ts @ 
Freelance writer ving in 
Marietta, Ohio. Michael 
Brostlow 1s a photogra- 
pher in the Chicago area. 


hired by the English Depart 


| Poti $ of pride 


Like John Newton Templeton, many 
” Affigae-Ainenicans have played a role 
_in the evolution of the Northwest 


_ Territory’s first university. Since 
‘Templeton’: Ss arrival on campus 180 years 


ago, numerous black students, faculty 
and administrators have made profound 
_ leadership, academic, social and cultural 
contributions to Ohio University. 

“When people find out about the history 
of African-Americans here, it just astounds 


them,” says Director of Education Abroad 
Connie Perdreau, who has done compre- 
hensive research on the history of African- 
_ Americans at Ohio University and in 

_ Athens. “There’s evidence of black people 
, being in Athens before 1803, when Ohio 


became a state. We should be proud that 


we have such a rich background.’ 


_Here’s a sampling of influential firsts 


_in the history of African-Americans at 
_ Ohio University. 


© In 1916 — 88 years after Templeton 
earned his degree — Martha Jane Hunley 
Blackburn became the University’s first 


female African-American graduate. 


© Between 1885 and 1911, three 
African-Americans became members of 
the Ohio University Board of Trustees. 
In the latter part of the 20th century, four 
African-American trustees were appoint- 


_ed to the board, including Patricia 


Ackerman, who in 2000-01 became the 
first African-American woman and K-12 


educator to chair the board. 


e The Du Bois Club, the University’s 
first African-American campus organiza- 
tion, was founded in 1915, and the first 
black fraternity, Alpha Phi Alpha, was 
formed in 1919. 

¢ Although Arthur Carr was one of the 
first African-Americans to participate in 
Bobcat athletics as a member of the 1903 
football team, it wasn’t until 1950 — three 
years after Jackie Robinson’s integration 
of major league baseball — that Frank 
Underwood and Charles Wilson became 
the first African-Americans to receive Ohio 
University athletic scholarships. 

© In 1959, Phillip Saunders was the 


first African-American to be elected 


senior class president. 
© The University’s first African-American 
faculty member, E. Curmie Price, was 
tment in 1963. 
Syndicated columnist Clarence Page, 
artist Nelson Stevens, actress Vanessa 


Bell Calloway and former CNN anchor 
Leon Harris are among many African- 


American graduates who have achieved 
notable s success in their careers. 
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.iana Hopkins Rintala and 
Karl Daniels seem to be total 
opposites. Their only obvious 
connection is Ohio University, 
-and even that’s a generaliza- 
tion, considering their college expe- 
riences are four decades apart. 

A 1961 graduate, Rintala is a 
social psychologist at the Houston 
Veterans Affairs Medical Center in 
Texas. Daniels is an exercise physi- 
ology major who'd like to work for 
the New York Giants after he gradu- 
ates this year. 

But if you look a little more 
closely, you’ll see where their char- 
acters connect. On campus, Rintala 
was a member of the Rifle Club, 
practicing her marksmanship skills 
at a rifle range under the stadium. 
Daniels is president of Alpha Phi 
Alpha and a member of the Student 
African-American Brotherhood. 

Still don’t get the connection? 
Upon entering Ohio University, both 
were drawn to campus organizations. 

“I remember feeling like I was 
a part of something,” says Rintala, 
nicknamed “Smirk” by her Rifle 
Club buddies because she’d always 
smile when she hit her target. “It 
was a chance to socialize and learn 
how to relate to other people.” 

Throughout Ohio University’s 
history, student organizations have 
served as a universal stage for stu- 
dents’ social, academic, creative, 
religious and political interests. 
From the literary societies of the 
University’s early years to the 
more than 300 campus groups that 
exist today, clubs have promoted 
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The Rifle Club gave Diana Hopkins Rintala, standing in the back row on the far right, opportunities to 
socialize and learn how to relate to others, she says today. 


camaraderie, intel- 
lectual stimulation 
and expression. 
And there’s a niche 
for nearly everyone. 
Today’s students 
can choose from the 
Pro-Life Club, the 
Athens Medieval 
Society, the World 
Culture Club, Men 
Against Sexism and 
the Jitterbug Club, 
just to name a few. 
What’s more, if stu- 
dents don’t find a 
club that matches their 
interests, they can create their own 
with the support of a faculty adviser. 
Ohio University encourages the 
formation of campus organizations 
because participation is not only 
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The Chinese Club, pictured here year after its founding, was affiliate 
with the Chinese Students’ Alliance of North America. 


- 


emotionally and socially healthy, 
it’s the foundation of a meaningful 
and successful college experience, 
says Anne Lombard, director of 
student activities. 


1960 Athena 


otrength in numbers, then «.. 
- Nothing chronicles the history of stu- 
dent organizations on campus like Ohio 
University’ s yearbook, Here's a look at 
some of the most popular — and. pocular: 
-— student organizations listed since The 
Athena was phe Least in 1 1892. | 
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are connected and engaged in the 
life of the campus are more likely to 
graduate,” Lombard says. “There’s 
so much learning that takes place 

in a student group, such as how to 
manage people, how to raise money, 
how to plan an activity. Students 
take these skills with them after 
they graduate.” 

Students who don’t get involved 
miss out on an essential college 
experience, says Daniels, a senior 
from Cleveland. That’s why he 
encourages incoming freshmen 
to check out the campus’ diverse 
organizations. For Daniels, a history 
of long-standing brotherhood drew 
him to Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity 
Inc., founded in 1919 as the first 
African-American Greek-letter 
organization at Ohio University. 

“There are many historic mem- 
bers of Alpha Phi Alpha (nation- 
ally), including Jesse Owens, Martin 
Luther King Jr. and Thurgood 
Marshall,” he says. “Hopefully, I 
can be one of those people in our 
rich history and make a difference in 
some way.” 

Besides bringing students togeth- 
er, campus organizations always 
have reflected the times. Take, 


religion, com- 
munity service 
and school pride. 
Students tried 
out for glee 
clubs, the orches- 
tra, bands and 
choral groups. 
They joined 
the YMCA, the 
YWCA, Women’s 
League, Men’s 
Union, Pep Club, 
honor societies 
and a variety 

of religion-based 

organizations such 
as the Hillel Foundation 
for Jewish students and 
Canterbury Club for 
Episcopalian and Greek 
Orthodox students. 

As issues of racial 
inequality and the Vietnam 
War provoked activism in 
the 1960s and ’70s, student 
groups became platforms 
for new and often con- 
frontational political and 
social philosophies. In 
1967, the Black Student 
Action Coordinating 
Committee approached cam- 
pus administrators with a list 
of demands that included courses 
in African-American history and the 
hiring of minority faculty. Among the 


1925 Athena 


Members of Pi Gamma Epsilon were fourth-year commerce students interested 
in developing contacts in the business world. 


1955 Athena 


The Orchesis dance troupe presented concerts, toured area high 
schools and took part in the Sesquicentennial Omnibus Show. 


1960 Athena 


The Judo Club formed an exhibition team to com- 
pete at intercollegiate meets. 


for example, the literary societies. 
With little to do but study, students 
spent hours honing skills much 
valued in the 19th century, such as 
debate, oratory, essay-writing, read- 
ing and interpretation of literature. 
Although these societies no longer 
exist, they pioneered a tradition of 
fierce competition carried on today 
by Ohio University’s award-win- 
ning Forensics ‘Team. 

From the early 1900s up through. 
the ’50s, most Ohio University stu- 
dent groups promoted socialization, 
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* Black Students Business Caucus 
* Karate Club 

° : Gospel Vol oe Club 
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The Music Therapy Club sought to increase 
awareness of the profession. 


results was the creation of the Black 
Studies Institute. 

Participation in many student 
organizations plummeted during 
the next several years, although 
intramural and sports clubs 
remained popular, with students 
participating in broomball, ultimate 
Frisbee, karate, archery and others. 
It didn’t take long, however, for 
student groups to catch a second 
wind. Clubs soon began cropping pw aigiaae a si ee egg 
up across campus, their numbers See ee ee inueeayigt + Slavic Club 
swelling from 180 in the ’70s to Are 
more than 300 a decade later. 

Today’s student groups aren’t nar- 
rowly confined to politics, race or 
religion. But they still reflect what’s 


* Water Ski Team 
* Snowbirds Ski Club 


Ohio University’s campus 
tions are as diverse today as the stu- 
— who lead and participate in 


“Mtterbug Club 

Hip Hop Congress 
Undergraduate Art League 
Boxing Club 

Cricket Club 


Women’s Rugby Club 


Plant Biology Club 

Emergency Medicine Club 
Cambodian Students Association 
World Culture Club 


im 1955 Athena 


The Scabbard and Blade organization was for Army and Air 


Force ROTC students. Free Student Pr 


Athens Animal Rights Coalition 
Feminist Coalition 
Second Amendment Club 
Pro-Life Club 
Students for Sensible Drug Policies 
Student Alumni Board 
Paintball Club 
Strategy Games Club 
Surf Club 
Athens Medieval etgeded 


happening in the world, whether it’s 
an issue of sexual orientation, the 
United States’ relationship with Iraq 
or the popularity of paintball. 

“Student organizations have con- 
tinued to remain popular and will 
always serve an important role at 
Ohio University,” Lombard says. 
“They connect students with each 
other and what they believe is 
important, meaningful and fun.” 
Melissa Rake Calhoun, former assistant editor 
of Ohio Today, ts a freelance writer living in 
Marietta, Ohto. 


* Students International Meditation 
Society 
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frenzy as the Ohio men’s bas- 
wm N\iiami in the MAC tourna- 
ent last March at Cleveland’s 
tind Arena. 

foo excited for anything but con- 
eratulatory, guttural cheers, Bobcat 
faithful rushed to buy tickets for 
fhe next game. Once through the 
long line, they headed straight for 
the Winking Lizard ‘Tavern, a sports 
bar and restaurant across from the 


‘Though fans of other Mid-American 
Conference schools populated 

the watering hole, it was clear the 
Bobcats ruled the roost. Green-and- 
white-clad Ohio fans traded high- 
fives, hugs and excited retellings of 
the huge overtime win. 
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“NMIAC) Madness” tournament scene. 


She final buzzer sent fans into a 


ketball team defeated archrival 


stugesss 


COT CONMECTION. anh’ iy 
Fans had reason to stand up and cheer 
when baseball became Ohio University’s 
first varsity sport in 1892. Two years later, 
Ohio’s football team debuted. But it took 
a student body vote in 1896 to give those 
teams their green and white color scheme 
and a contest in 1925 to label them the 
Bobcats. (Student Hal Rowland pocketed 


$10 for that suggestion.) 


Relative strangers became long- 
time friends. 

“Who are you on bobcat- 
attack.com?” fans quizzed each 
other. After trading screen names on 
the popular fan Web site, celebrants 
exchanged stories of their college 
days in Athens and their affection 
for the Bobcats. 

As Ohio University embarks 
on its third century, many people 
are drawn to their alma mater 
and its athletic teams through 
the most contemporary of tools: 
the Internet. Two Web sites, 
ohiobobcats.com, the official home 
for the sights and sounds of Ohio 
Athletics, and its fan-run counter- 
part, bobcatattack.com, are provid- 
ing Bobcat fans with a daily dose 
of all things green and white. 

Visitors to ohiobobcats.com are 
greeted with many choices. They 
can go to a page dedicated to each 
Bobcat team, where they will find 
rosters, player and coach profiles, 
statistics and game recaps. The 
Coach’s Corner provides audio 
interviews with Ohio’s head coach- 
es, while Director of Athletics 
‘Thomas Boeh answers fans’ ques- 


process for printing and e-mailing 
articles. Visitors also can order game 
tickets online. 

“Fans are able to pick their seats 
and print their tickets right at home 
or in the office, which I think is 
pretty exciting,” says Bob Lee, BSJ 
"93, BSC °94 and MSA ’96, who is 
Ohio Athletics’ publications and 
Web coordinator. 

Since Lee began overseeing 
ohiobobcats.com in August 2001, 
the number of visits to the site has 
doubled, totaling more than 1 mil- 
lion in the last year. Among Lee’s 
favorite features are the plentiful 
photo galleries on topics rang- 
ing from game coverage to special 
events such as football media day, 
overseas trips, school visits and ath- 
letes’ charity work. 


‘cat connection: sinking navy 


Long before you could track the Bobcats on the 
road via television or the Internet, students ran tele- 
grams from the local Western Union office to the old 
men’s gym to keep an assembly of fans updated on 
a big 1932 football game against Navy. A miniature 
gridiron, complete with yard lines and a football, 
was set up to plot the team’s progress. “It was 
just like being at a football game,” recalls Leona 
Hughes, BSED ’30 and HON ’01. “There was yelling 
and screaming when we’d score a touchdown.” The 
Bobcats won, 14-0. And thanks to the connections 
of White House aide Frank Goettge, who attended 
the University in 1916-17, the team got to meet 
President Herbert Hoover and pose with him for a 
photo on the White House lawn. 


Derek Scott, the department’s 


‘cat connection: competing in the pros 


Fans have cheered on numerous Bobcats during the 
athletes’ post-college careers. Frank Baumholtz — who 
excelled in baseball and basketball before graduating in 


| 1941 — played both sports in the pros as well. Vince 


CostelHo suited up for the Cleveland Browns in 1957, 
while golfer Dow Finsterwald enjoyed PGA success in 
the 1950s, winning the championship in 1958. Track 
star Les Carney became the University’s first Olympian, 
winning silver in the 200 meters at the 1960 Summer 
Games. Mike Schmidt followed a pro baseball career 
that concluded in 1989 with a trip to the Baseball Hall 
of Fame. Gary Trent was picked up in the first round 

of the 1994 NBA Draft. Joining him in the professional 


ranks this year is Brandon Hunter of the Boston Celtics. 


Baltimore Ravens’ punter Dave Zastudil was an All 
American for the Bobcats before his 2002 graduation. 


started in 2001 by Ted ‘Thompson, 
BSC ’89, and Mike Coleman, BSJ 
"91. It is a wide-ranging source of 
Bobcat information written and 
posted by Ohio fans for Ohio fans. 


“The Web site puts information 
in one place,” Coleman says. “We 
have our own content like game 
photos, highlight videos and 
interviews — all due to the efforts 
of tireless volunteers. It’s a one- 
stop shop.” 

Bobcatattack.com — which aver- 
ages nearly 100,000 page views a 
month — includes news pages for 
its coverage of the Ohio football 
and basketball teams and links to 
Bobcat and MAC-related news 
stories. Another fan favorite, the 
message board, allows visitors to 
post comments or replies on a 
variety of topics. 

“A college sports message board 


tions in the Business of the Bobcats 
column. An Ohio Sports Network 
link provides a list of radio and 
television affiliates carrying Bobcat 
games, or fans can sign up to listen 
to football, basketball and baseball 
contests live via the Web. 

Subtle changes to ohiobobcats.com 
in recent months have included an 
up-to-date look and a streamlined 


director of broadcasting and media 
relations, appreciates the impact of 
the Web site. 

“The development of 
ohiobobcats.com has been, in my 
opinion, the biggest thing to hap- 
pen to Ohio Athletics in the past 
five years,” he says. “As important 
as the facility improvements are, 
they don’t have the potential to 
touch fans and alums 
on a daily basis like 
the Web site does. We 
finally have an answer 
for the exposure chal- 
lenges this program has 
always faced due to the 
geographic location of 
the University.” 

The site’s fan- 
run counterpart, 
bobcatattack.com, was 


is like a cross between a sports bar 

and the old Catholic confessional,” 

Coleman says. “You’re talking about 

sports definitely, but you’re not 

exactly sure just who it 1s you're 

talking to. Both take a little faith, 

I guess.” : 
Adds Thompson: “I see it as kind : 

of a family, albeit dysfunctional at : 

times. We can argue among our- 


‘cat connection: playing for the top title 
Ohio University’s 1940-41 men’s basketball team helped gen- 


erate aS much buzz as any team in Bobcat history. The squad 
finished 18-4 and advanced to the finals of the 1941 National 


Ohio University became a charter member 
of the Mid-American Conference in 1946 along 
with Butler, Cincinnati, Wayne State and Western 
Reserve. A year later, Ohio’s hottest rivalry 


became official when Miami University followed 
suit. The MAC is the sixth-oldest NCAA Division | 
conference and the first to have a Hall of Fame, of 
which five Bobcat athletes and coaches — Kermit 
Blosser, Caroline Mast, Bill Hess, Jim Snyder and 
Bob Wren — are members. 


Invitational Tournament, then the top tourney in America. 

Four members of the Ohio Athletics Hall of Fame — Frank 
Baumholtz, Carl Ott, Jim Snyder and Pete Lalich — started for 
Coach Dutch Trautwein. His Bobcats defeated Duquesne and 
City College of New York in Madison Square Garden before 
losing in the finals to Long Island University. 
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selves about the 
Bobcats, but 


civil forum than 
most similar colle- 


nobody else bet- When Bill Hess became Ohio’s football giate athletic sites 
ter come in and coach in 1958, he saw the need for a I’ve seen — and 


lay down smack booster club. That fall, the Green & White 


against Ohio.” Club was born. Two years later, the group to keep the site as 


The message 
board, which is 
frequented by 


— famous for its pregame tailgates and 
longtime support of Ohio Athletics — held 
its first banquet to honor Bobcat senior 
athletes. The Green & White Club has 


a booster for Ohio 
Athletics rather 
than a detriment.” 


MeN than 800 evolved over time to include hundreds of Much like 
registered post- members who follow every sport. ohiobobcats.com, 
ers, includes the bobcat- 


such topic areas 
as Ohio football, men’s basketball, 
recruiting, general discussion, the 
Green & White Club and the O- 
Zone, a raucous student cheering 
section for men’s basketball and 
football games. 

With message-board rumors being 
blamed for recent high-profile 
coach dismissals at other universi- 


Former secretary of recreation and sports sci- 
ences Jan Lovett launched Jan’s Fans, a group of 
nearly 50 Bobcat supporters who take bus trips to 
Ohio’s basketball and football games. From their 
first trip to the Pre-Season National Invitational 


Tournament in New York in 1993 — which Ohio won | 
— to a rain-soaked Bobcat football contest at North | 
Carolina State in 1998, Jan’s Fans have been spot- | 


ted cheering for the ’cats from coast to coast. 


ties, Coleman explains how he and 
others keep Bobcat followers from 
fanning such flames: “Our message 
board is moderated, and we try not 
to let too much rumor-spreading 

occur, especially when reputations 
are at stake. Players and coaches 

know they'll 
get criticized 


attack.com site 
continues to add helpful features. 
For instance, Thompson recently 
started a “where to watch” sec- 
tion, where Bobcat fans around the 
country can find fan-friendly estab- 
lishments that show televised Ohio 
University games. 

Thompson soon plans to roll out a 
new design. 

“It will allow us to offer advertis- 
ing and take donations,” ‘Thompson 
says of a revamped site. “Currently, 
I pay for Web hosting out of my own 
pocket, and we rely on donations for 
the message board. So some revenue 
would let me cover costs, reinvest 
in the site and maybe make a few 
bucks. My wildest dream? Bodcat 
Attack, the magazine.” 

Thompson updates the Web site’s 


home page daily with links to articles 


of interest and also writes game pre- 
views and reviews. 

“I probably spend way too 
much time working on the site,” 
‘Thompson says. “Sometimes you 
wonder if anyone out there 1s actu- 
ally reading what you’re writing. But 
then you 
get a note 


when the ‘cat connection: rockin’ the north coast Wiixauw exc: 


teams don’t Zastudil 
win, but it’s | Cheering for the Bobcat men’s and women’s bas- (a former 

a sad state of ketball teams became much easier in 2000 when Bobcat now 
affairs if things the MAC moved its tournaments to Cleveland. The playing for 
get too brutal. central location — and hotbed of Ohio University | the NFL 
My philosophy students and alumni — allows thousands of cheering Balimore 
9.10 Salida ial Bobcat fans to rock the rock ‘n’ roll city. Ravens).or 


make it on 
sports-talk 
radio, then it stays.” 

One of bobcatattack.com’s mod- 
erators is Jeff McKinney, AB ’80 and 
BSED ’82. 

“Sites like bobcatattack.com draw 
considerable criticism due to some 
fans who abuse their right to speak 
freely,” he says. “However, I think 
bobcatattack.com is a much more 


an alum from 


Chicago, Las 

Vegas, Maine, etc., who thanks you 
for letting him reconnect with his 
Bobcats, or a mother whose football- 
playing son has a cyst just like (2003 
graduate) Chad Brinker, and you’re 
able to put them in touch with the 
Ohio training staff. Then everything 
seems worthwhile.” 

Ohio’s fans and alumni aren’t the 


we're working hard 


only ones visiting bobcatattack.com 
and ohiobobcats.com. Joe Sherrill, 
BS ’03, who played football for the 
Bobcats, guesses that more than a 
third of his teammates regularly 
visited the sites. 

“I feel that those two sites allow 
Ohio University alumni to keep up 
on the latest happenings in athletics 
and still feel that connection to the 
University even though they may 


Ohio University’s regional and national 
profile has grown thanks to the birth and 
development of the Ohio Sports Network, 
which produces the University’s radio and TV 
broadcasts. Ohio games can now be heard 


statewide via a broad radio network and 
worldwide thanks to streaming broadcasts on 
the Web. Ohio’s football and men’s basketball 
games have had large television audiences 
since the OSN’s inception in 1995. Under a 
new contract with ESPN, select Ohio games 
can be seen nationwide through the network’s 
GamePlan and Full Court offerings. 


be hundreds of miles away,” says 
Sherrill, now a doctoral student at 
the University of Cincinnati. “When 
all of the players whom you played 
with or watched during your college 
years have graduated and new faces 
roll into the program, you can begin 
to feel distanced from the team.” 

McKinney — a frequent poster to 
the bobcatattack.com message board 
— says the site has greatly enhanced 
his participation as a fan. 

“The site’s message board has 
enabled me to connect with new 
friends I wouldn’t have otherwise 
known,” McKinney says. “It’s 
always fun to meet bobcatattack.com 
participants, either in Athens or at a 
road contest. We all have one thing 
in common: bleeding green.” 

Joseph Hughes, BSJ ’01 and MS ’03, ts a writer 
for University Communications and Marketing. 


‘cat connection: cheering from the zone 


Following the tradition of the Crazy Cats in the 
early '80s, the 0-Zone became the newest and 
loudest student cheering section at men’s basket- 


ball games in 2001. Clad in white shirts bearing 
a large “O,” members rattle opposing teams at 
| home and on the road. In its inaugural season, the 
| O-Zone caught the attention of ESPN’s cameras 
| during a game against Marshall. Members also 
| make themselves heard at Ohio football games. 
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You came: to ‘Ohio University to 


learn, and you had fun along the way. 


Now you'can relive those times 
through your Ohio University Alumni 
Association, Did you know that, 


through the association, you can 


see the world with fellow alumni? 
Reunite with old pals? Advance your 
career? Show off your Bobcat spirit? 
The association can help you 
reconnect with your past — and pro- 
vide you with tools for your future. 
And you don’t even need to sign 
up to be a member. The day you 
received your diploma, you became 
a member of the association. Here 
are ways to use your membership on 
your post-college voyage. 


Take a road trip 


The association offers more than a 
dozen travel opportunities each year 
for you to broaden your horizons in 
culture and education. This year, 
for example, alumni will cruise clas- 
sic Italy and the Dalmatian coast 
in July, visit California wine coun- 
try in October, explore a southern 
Africa wildlife safari in November 
and tour German holiday markets in 
December. For thrill-seeking Bobcats, 
the association occasionally offers 
exciting outings such as last year’s 
whitewater rafting escapade in Hells 
Canyon on Idaho’s Snake River. 
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Explore the benefits offered 
by your Ohio University 
Alumni Association 


Stay connected 


Keep in touch with fellow Bobcats 
though alumni chapters and societies 
across the country and abroad. In addi- 
tion to providing opportunities for 
social gatherings, chapters are orga- 
nized geographically and allow alumni 
to assist Ohio University in recruiting 
students, funding scholarships, serving 


as University ambassadors through com- 


munity service and developing strong 
professional networks. Societies, which 
provide similar opportunities, serve a 
vital role in connecting 
alumni on the basis of 
college, school, depart- 
ment or special interest. 
You also can 
strengthen your Ohio 
University ties 
by finding fellow 
alumni through the 
association’s online directory 
or keeping up with University happen- 
ings. Simply visit the eAlumni portal at 
www. ealumni.ohiou.edu/. 


Make tracks 


Use your Ohio University Alumni 
Association to advance your career. 
For example, the association’s Web 
site offers a link to the University’s 
Office of Career Services, where you 
can access the Bobcat Online Job 


Search Program; find out about semi- 
nars on resumé writing, interviewing 
and planning for graduate school; or 
obtain resources on various careers. 

The alumni association also is your tie 
to current students — potential employ- 
ees to boost your work force. Here are 
some options: 

e “Take a Slice of Ohio University 
with You” allows you to offer advice 
to graduating seniors and mingle with 
other alumni. The event is an open 
house held at Konneker Alumni Center 
each spring. Contact Jennifer Heisey, 
director of outreach, engagement and 
student programming, at 740-593-4300 or 
heisey@ohio.edu. 

e Represent your company at career 
fairs sponsored by Ohio University’s 
Career Services when you're recruit- 


S ing, Call 740-593-2909 or e-mail 


career.services@ohio.edu. For more 
information, visit www.ohio.edu/ 
~ careers/alumni.htm. 

¢ Keep an eye on the association’s 
Web site to find out about the new 
Mentor Connection program. You can 
talk to protégés about career choices; 
review resumés, cover letters or port- 
folios; conduct mock interviews; pro- 
vide relocation advice; or help them 
make connections. 

e Why not start even earlier? The 
Volunteer Alumni Admissions Network 
allows Ohio University graduates to help 
steer talented youth toward Athens. 


E-mail Heisey for more information. 

One of the most important things you 
can do to benefit yourself, your commu- 
nity and the reputation of alumni across 
the globe is to volunteer in your com- 
munity individually or collaboratively 
with other alumni. Use your education 
to volunteer for such activities as build- 
ing a house for Habitat for Humanity. 
Wear your Ohio University gear while 
doing your part to make your commu- 
nity better, and send the association a 
photo and your story. We’ll make sure 
the rest of the alumni know about your 
generosity and pride. 


Save some money 


‘Take advantage of the associa- 
tion’s offerings to help your bot- 
tom line with discounted health, 
life and automotive insurance 
programs. Unemployed recent 
graduates will find American 
Insurance Administrators’ 
GradMed program especially ben- 
eficial. A new partnership with 
NELNET will help you consolidate 
your student loans. Borrowers who 
choose to consolidate can lock in the 
current unprecedented low rate for the 
entire life of the loan and dramatically 
reduce their monthly payment. Ohio 


"Cat Facts answers 
(Quiz on Page 37.) 


1. Margaret Boyd, AB 1873 and AM 1876, 
for whom a residence hall on West Green 

is named. The original Boyd Hall, built in 
1907, was torn down in 1966 to make 
room for Alden Library. 

2. A bronze replica of the Great Seal of Ohio 
is embedded in the terrace. 

3. Wilson Hall. One of the buildings, built 

on the College Green in 1837 and originally 
known as the East Wing, houses College 

of Arts and Sciences offices. In 1939, it 
was named for Robert G. Wilson, the third 
Ohio University president. A West Green 
residence hall,.the other building was 
constructed in 1965 and named for Hiram 
Roy Wilson, a professor who served as 
secretary of the faculty, chair of the English 
Department executive committee and 
national president of the alumni association. 
4. Perkins was the first physician in Athens 
County, arriving in 1800. He became the 
first treasurer of Ohio University in 1804 
and also served as a trustee. He estab- 
lished schools and was Athens’ first 
postmaster, first county auditor and first 
apothecary. In 1954, a new East Green resi- 
dence hall was named for him. 


University shares in the proceeds from 
these services, too, so you'll be getting 
a bargain while returning the favor. All 
proceeds from these partnerships help 
to fund the association’s programming 
and communication efforts. 


Show your pride 


Visit the Bobcat Marketplace on 
the association’s Web site to find Ohio 
University apparel and show | 
your true colors. And 
don’t forget the 
official Ohio 
University ring. 
Or drive your message home with Ohio 
University license plates; proceeds ben- 
efit the University’s scholarship funds. 
You also will find a great selection of 
bicentennial memorabilia, including the 


official bicentennial print of Cutler Hall, 


by visiting the Web at www.chio.edu/ 
bicentennial/marketplace/. 


For more info 


For details on these and more programs from 
your Ohio University Alumni Association, visit 
www.ohio.edu/alumni/. Send suggestions for 
programming and communication opportunities 
to Sean Hughes, assistant director of marketing 
and communication, at hughess@ohio.edu. 


5. On Jan. 9, 1802, the Territorial 
Legislature passed an act creating 
American Western University in Athens. 

In an 1804 act recognized as the charter 
of the present University, the new Ohio 
Legislature changed the name to the 

Ohio University. 

6. Ellis Hall, construction of which was 
started in 1902. It was named for Alston 
Ellis, Ohio University’s 10th president. It is 
one of the University’s oldest and largest 
classroom buildings and accommodated 
the State Normal School, dedicated to 
teacher training. It now houses the depart- 
ments of Classics, English and Philosophy. 
7. To support the government’s campaign 
to boost food production in 1917, stu- 
dents were excused in order to work on 
farms through the end of that August. They 
received credit for the spring term if they 
were passing their courses when they left. 
8. Twenty-five buildings are more than 100 
years old. 

9. Squirrels. During a four-week vacation, 
President Alston Ellis visited leading univer- 
sities and normal schools in the eastern 
United States. At Harvard University, he 


Your Ohio University Alumni Association is 
nearing its 150th birthday. In 1859, the alumni 
association was founded to keep alumni con- 
nected to Ohio University. Never mind the 
nonexistence of e-mail or the Internet in those 
days; the first association president, Archibald — 
Brown of the class of 1822, + cariposed fliers 
by quill pen. 

in 1906, the association fone its first 
chapter: the Ohio ) 
University Alumni 
Association of 
Pittsburgh. Cabin 
Humphrey, an 1888 
graduate, served as 
president. By 1967, the 
number of chapters had 
grown to 50. 

The association 
gained a new home in 
1980 when Wilfred Konneker, BS '43, MS 

and HON '80, and his wife, Ann Lee Konneker, 
HON ‘80, purchased the Gen. Charles H. 
Grosvenor home for use as the alumni center. 
The association previously was housed in 
Lindley Hall. 

Now, the association connects more than. 
160,000 alumni worldwide through programs 
to build community; provide scholarships: pro- 
mote volunteerism, philanthropy and advocacy; 
help recruit and retain students; and provide 
lifelong learning and education to its members. 


apparently noticed the squirrels on the lawn 
and returned to Athens with a desire to attract 
the creatures to Ohio University. 

10. Some other noteworthy events that 
occurred in 1804: 

e Meriwether Lewis and William Clark began 
their expedition to explore what is now the 
northwest United States. Their trip from St. 
Louis to the Pacific Ocean and back began 
May 14, 1804, and ended Sept. 23, 1806. 
e Napoleon declared himself emperor of 
France that year. 

e Haiti became the first Latin American state 
to achieve independence. 

e Vice President Aaron Burr shot Alexander 
Hamilton in a duel July 11 in Weehawken, 
N.J.; Hamilton died the next day. 

e Englishman Richard Trevithick (1771-1833) 
designed and built a locomotive that could 
run on rails. 

e John Deere, inventor of the steel plow and 
founder of Deere & Co., was born. 

e American author Nathaniel Hawthorne (“The 
Scarlet Letter,” “The House of the Seven 
Gables”) was born. 

e French chef and inventor Nicolas Francois 
Appert invented the process for canning food. 
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olces of experience 
Winners of the prestigious Founders Citation 
share telling perspectives of Ohio University 


The Founders Citation is the highest honor 
presented by the Ohio University Board of 
Trustees. The first citation was given in 1961 to 
President Emeritus John Baker; only five other 
citations have been awarded, and none has 
been presented since 1977. 

The trustees decided that as part of the 
University’s 200th birthday celebration, it 
would be appropriate to revive this prestigious 
honor. Thirteen citations are to be awarded 
during the bicentennial year. 

Founders Citation recipients have dis- 
tinguished themselves through exemplary 
service to Ohio University as members of the 
faculty or administration, loyal alumni, devot- 
ed volunteers or generous philanthropists. 
Honored with the citation in the past were, in 
addition to Baker, President Emeritus Vernon 
Alden; Robert Morton, distinguished profes- 
sor emeritus of education; and former Ohio 
University Board of Trustees members John 
Galbreath, Edwin Kennedy and Fred Johnson. 

The bicentennial Founders Citation honor- 
ees are philanthropists and volunteers who 
have achieved significant career accomplish- 
ments and have served the University and 
their communities. They are: 


e Jeanette Grasselli Brown, a scientist and 

former chair of the Ohio Board of Regents 

and the Ohio University Board of Trustees 

G. Kenner Bush, former publisher of The 

Athens Messenger and a member of the 

advisory board to the Voinovich Center for 

Leadership and Public Affairs 

Charles “Chuck” Emrick Jr.,.an attorney, 

senior vice president and managing direc- 

tor of TransAction Group in Cleveland 

and co-chair of Ohio University’s current 

Bicentennial Campaign 

Leona (Hughes) Hughes, longtime 

Ohio University Alumni Association and 

Foundation board member 

Wilfred “Will” Konneker, a pioneer in the 

nuclear medicine field who is president 

and CEO of Konneker Development Corp. 

and former chair of The Ohio University 

Foundation Board of Trustees 

¢ Robert Mahn, a retired 51-year employee of 
Ohio University who held such positions as 
registrar, archivist and assistant to presi- 
dents Claude Sowle, Harry Crewson and 
Charles Ping 

¢ Joan “Jody” Galbreath Phillips, the first 
woman to serve as chair of the Ohio 
University Board of Trustees 

e Charles Ping, who was the 18th president 
of Ohio University 

e Fritz and Dolores Russ, supporters of the 
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Russ College of Engineering and Technology 
who head Russ Venture Group Inc., an engi- 
neering consulting firm 

¢ Daniel Kung-Chuen Shao, executive director 
of Van Yu Trading Co. Ltd. in Hong Kong and 
a member of The Ohio University Foundation 
Board of Trustees 

¢ Donald Spencer, the first African-American 
to chair the University's board of trustees 
and former owner of Donald A. Spencer and 
Associates real estate firm 

¢ Beth Kilpatrick Stocker, supporter of the 
Russ College and board president emeritus 
of the Stocker Foundation 

e Eric Wagner, a 25-year faculty member and 
retired chair of the University’s Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology 

Here, they share with us the significance Ohio 

University has had in their lives and their 

hopes for the University’s future. 


Jeanette Grasselli Brown, BS ’50, HON ’78 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio 
“Ohio University has provided 
me with an excellent foundation 
of learning in both my career- 
"= specific area, which is science, 
» and in the broadening of my 
knowledge and interests in other 
. fields such as English literature 
and the arts so that | would have a richly 
rewarding life both professionally and personally. 
“My aspirations for Ohio University would 
be that it remains a top-tier university 
nationwide and in Ohio as a choice for 
young people to obtain a quality and afford- 
able higher education and, secondly, that 
it would maintain the very special campus 
atmosphere of a small college within a com- 
prehensive university.” 


G. Kenner Bush 
Athens 
“While | was growing up in 
Athens as well as throughout 
my 35-year career with The 
Athens Messenger, Ohio 
University has always been 
a central and very important part of my life. 
Margene and | are fortunate to have been 
so involved with the University and to now be 
able to invest in Ohio University’s future. 
“The strengths of Ohio University are 
many. We hope for continuing strides for- 
ward in building a rich, innovative and varied 
undergraduate program and the kind of 
faculty support that is the heart of a 
distinctive curriculum.” 


Ma 


Charles “Chuck” Emrick 
Jr, BSC ’51, MS ’52 
Westlake, Ohio 

“When | first 
went to Ohio 
University, 
there were 
4,000 stu- 
dents, and today "2, Cn 
there are almost NS 
20,000 on the = 
Athens campus. Even 
so, | think like a lot of people at that age 
it gave me a chance to mature and learn 
some of my strengths and 
weaknesses and grow. ... | 
think the University gave me 
some really good learning 
skills. ... In later years as | 
got involved, it’s meant some 
wonderful friendships and a 
deep appreciation of what 
this University is and how many wonderful 
people we have invoived in it. 

“| think our University will continue to 
excel and just get better academically. My 
hope for the future is that our athletic pro- 
grams can match our academic programs, 
at least in part. My hope for the University 
is that it does not grow in number but that 
it grows in stature and excellence.” 
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Leona (Hughes) Hughes, BSED ’30, HON ’01 
Sarasota, Fla. 

“In the 77 years since | was a fresh- 
man at Ohio University, | have 
become acquainted with and 
have kept in touch with many 
administrators, faculty, former 
students, current students 
and alumni in the United 
States and abroad. 

“At this time in my life, 
| am the last of my family and most of 
my contemporaries are gone, so these 
University friends become my extended 
family. | am grateful for them and share 
their pride in Ohio University. 

“It is my hope that Ohio University will 
continue to grow in prestige and that every 
segment of the University will eventually 
be known as the best there is. It has many 
advantages — a good Start, age, the pri- 
vate-school atmosphere, small-town loca- 
tion, space for expansion, private support, 
outstanding alumni and many others. It is 
also my hope that eventually Athens will be 
an airline connection on a regular basis.” 


Wilfred “Will” Konneker, BS ’43, MS ’47, HON ’80 
St. Louis, Mo. 

“Ohio University first gave me an outstand- 
ing education and a very good start on life, 
and later on it has continued to be a source of 
learning. Through my involve- 
ment over the years, | have 
become acquainted with and 
made many close and valu- 
able friends. It is a source 
of pride to belong to such an 
organization and university. 

“I hope Ohio University con- 


tinues to grow in stature as one of the nation’s 


outstanding public universities. It has gained 
the status of a research university, and | see it 
continuing to grow not only as an outstanding 
teaching university but also to be on the cut- 
ting edge of research, the application or result 
of which benefits the general public.” 


Robert Mahn 
Athens 

“Ohio University was, in a sense, my only 
professional interest in all of those years. | 
spent full time with it because | enjoyed it and 
appreciated it. It was just simply my ie 

“| just hope it continues Bas 
the path that it’s on now, 
expanding and keeping up with [ear® 
buildings and departments and | & 
being ahead in so many things ; 
in higher education. In 1938,  § 
when | came, it was the College * 
of Education and College of Arts and Sciences. 
From that, look what we’ve got today.” 


Joan “Jody” Galbreath Phillips, BSED ’46 
Columbus 

“Ohio University has been my whole life. 
I’ve been so pro-Ohio University because 
my father and my mother and my daughter 
Debbie went there, too. It’s ingrained in me. 
ve always been very involved. | think the 
school has improved so much, and of course 
if anybody mentions Miami | go up in a twist. 
Ohio University has done so much over the 
years to improve education. 

“| hope they’ll continue 
to have the good education 
system they have, which | 
think is excellent, and that the 

meee University keeps its small-town 
ge-3 feeling. | very strongly feel we 
have, without a doubt, one of 

the most beautiful campuses in the country, 
so | hope they will keep that up.” 


Charles Ping, HON ’94 
Athens 

“Ohio University has a remarkable faculty 
and staff. | think | have come to love the 
place, its setting and the beauty of the 
campus. And I’ve really enjoyed immersing 
myself in the history of the University. It’s 
interesting maybe that all those were major 
factors in the decision to come here. Even 


though it was a very troubled 
campus, there was a remark- 
able group of trustees and 
faculty who had made Ohio 
University very much a part of 
their lives. 

“My hopes for Ohio 
University are that there will continue to be 
a strong sense of community with a clear 
focus on undergraduate education and 
research as a basic part of its mission.” 


Fritz, BSEE ’42, HON ’75, and Dolores Russ 
Dayton, Ohio 


“Ohio University has meant 
a lot to us,” Dolores says. 
“it’s done so much for us over 
the years culturally, and we’ve 
f& Deen able to also give a lot 

* of scholarships. That meant a 
rw lot to us to see young people 
enter engineering and to become involved in 
higher education.” 

“We think Ohio University offers a great 
education in the engineering field,” Fritz adds. 
“We hope the Russ College continues to 
advance toward a world-class facility serving 
students ity the eteigiar and we eee we 


Daniel Kung-Chuen Shao, AB '72, HON ’98 
Hong Kong 
“Since | left Ohio University in 1972, the 


| contact or connection has never stopped. 


... |am honored and privileged to be able 

to work with two great presidents, Dr. Ping 
and Dr. Glidden. Without their backing and 
encouragement, a lot of international pro- 
grams we have seen in Asia could never 
have happened. | have also been serving on 
The Ohio University Foundation 
board, and | am always the 
one flying the longest distance 
to attend the meetings. It is 
the spirit of the members that 
motivates me. Everyone gradu- 
ated in different years, yet 
when everyone sits together, 


there is only one topic: Ohio University. ... 


It is like a big family. 

“I would very much like to see the future 
presidents continue the global view on edu- 
cation. ... Over the years | have found that 
talking politics in many countries does not 
build relationships. However, talking about 
education will. Therefore, promoting educa- 
tion will produce a better understanding and 
respect of each other’s culture, history and 
religion that will lead to peace and harmony 
in the world.” 


Donald Spencer, HON ’94 
Cincinnati 

“Ohio University has given me the oppor- 
tunity to have wonderful experiences, for 
example, going to Kuala Lumpur when | was 
president of the board. And I’ve been able to 


| to me the tremendous joy 


develop close relationships 
with people and have a part in 
the growth and development 
of our University over the past 
30 years. 

“My hopes for Ohio 
University are that as it moves sie 
toward academic excellence, it will continue to 
include a diverse number of students who can 
have the opportunity for a college education 
as tax-paying citizens of Ohio.” 


Beth Kilpatrick Stocker, BS ’28, HON ’03 
Oberlin, Ohio 

“Ohio University has been an important 
part of my life since | was 16 and enrolled 
as a freshman. | loved it all — the cam- 
pus and the buildings, the faculty and 
their classrooms and labs, the library, the 


| friends | made and, above all, the chal- 


lenges we faced as we grew from youth to 
Rouges, weld University prepared me fora 
va career | loved and even intro- 
duced me to my husband-to- 
be! Through the years, as we | 
raised our family and became | 
| a part of the community 
| where we lived, we began to 
realize more and more how 
much we really owed our alma mater, and 
we wanted to begin to pay our debt. Once 
again, Ohio University became a part of our | 
lives. It is truly a privilege to help today’s 
students as they face today’s challenges. 
“My hope for Ohio University is that she 


will continue to have the foresight, the 


wisdom, the tools and the commitment to 
offer a good education to her students and 
to help them be both visionary and practi- 
cal as they continually seek better ways for | 
all people to live in peace and harmony.” 


Eric Wagner 
Gainesville, Fla. 
“Ohio University has meant tremendous 
friendships and a fascinating place to 
work. The University gave me strong sup- 
port for what | was doing. I’ve also had the 
joy of seeing the University 
dramatically increase its suc- 
cess and prestige and beauty 
of its campus. It also meant 


it gave me in working with 
students. That’s the one thing 
| really miss in retirement. | 
really enjoyed working with Ohio University 
students. Many of them still write to me 
and communicate with me. 

“1 would hope Ohio University would con- 
tinue to provide outstanding undergraduate 
educations and continue to grow in suc- 
cess and prestige.” 
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1. Athens 
2. Moms Weekend, Dads 
Weekend, Sibs Weekend ... 
Heck, any weekend. 
3. Homecoming hoopla: the 
parade, Tailgreat Park, 
reunions, the game 
4. The bike path 
5. A commitment to teaching 
6. Walking across the College 
Green late at night, hot choc- 
olate in hand, to see the glow 
of lantern lights reflected on a 
blanket of freshly fallen snow 
7. Frank Baumholtz, BSED ’41, 
the country’s first ever two- 
sport professional player, in 
baseball and basketball 
8. The one-world atmosphere 
of the International Festival 
Street Fair 
9. The rich history of campus 
10. The Marching 110 
11. Halloween 
412. Mike Schmidt's homers 
13. Taking opportunities 
such as University 
Programming Council and 
the Black Student Cultural 
Programming Board to influ- 
ence the choices of attrac- 
tions brought to campus 
14. Sammy Kaye and the 
Ohioans 

15. The Ridges: the place for ice 
skating, romance, a stray 
alligator, hay rides and other 
escapades 

16. Imagining the floods on 

South Green when walking 
along the catwalks 

17. Louie the Bagel Man 

18. High-fiving the Bobcat 

19. Friday afternoons spent at 

strouds Run 

20. Intramural sports: ultimate 

Frisbee, rugby, broomball at 
midnight ... 

21. The alumni band — they've 

never lost their step 
22. Visits from celebrities includ- 
ing Stevie Ray Vaughn, 
Bob Hope. Vincent Price, 
Maya Angelou, James 
Taylor, Micheile Branch, 
Richie Havens and Bruce 
Springsteen 

23. Not needing a car 
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ngs lo love 


24. The friendly, accessible 
faculty 

25. Coffee at Blackmore’s 

26. The seasons of southeast 
Ohio 

27. Bobcat spirit 

28. Learning lessons from 
visitors John F. Kennedy, 
Martin Luther King Jr., 
Lyndon Johnson, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Hillary Clinton, 
Carl Sandburg, Robert Frost 
and others 

29. Greek life 

30. Serenading the Lindley 
Lovelies 

31. Opportunities to study 
abroad 

32. The simplicity of Galbreath 
Chapel 

33. Huffing and puffing up those 
111 steps of Jefferson Hill 

34. Cutting a late-afternoon 
Class in the spring to watch 
some of the great Bob Wren 
baseball teams play 

35. It’s a great place to meet a 
future spouse. 

36. Glee clubs 

37. The Kennedy Museum of Art 

38. Watching the great 1960 
National Small College 
championship football team 
go undefeated under Coach 
Bill Hess 

39. The Graffiti Wall 

40. WOUB, ACRN and ail their 
predecessors where stu- 
dents broke into radio 

41. The Hocking 

42. Daiton Academy of Dance, 
which introduced ballroom 
dancing to Ohio University 
students 

43. Springfest and the Green 
weekends leading up to it 

44, Sitting in residence halls 
playing euchre and Trivial 
Pursuit 

45. Mel Helitzer’s comedy class 
finals at the Front Room 

46. The bricks 

47. Hearing the alma mater 
resound from the cupola of 
Cutler Hall 

48. Unique learning environ- 
ments, such as the language 
houses and now the residen- 
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tial learning communities 

49. Friendliness of campus 

50. The Miss Bronze contest 

51. Alumni who create opportu- 
nities for students 

52. ACRN's Battle of the Bands 

53. J-Prom 

54. The wonderful artists who 
make southeast Ohio 
their home 

55. Couches on porches 

56. Brother Jed and his fellow 
evangelists 

57. Prep Follies 

58. Hanging out at the Oasis 

59. The community spirit of the 
regional campuses 

60. Movies in the Auditorium 

61. On-thejob training through 
the PACE program 

62. Biock parties like Oakfest 
and Palmerfest 

63. The moving harmonies of 
the Singing Men of Ohio 

64. The wisdom imparted at the 
gates of campus 

65. Greek pinning ceremonies 

66. Friday Night at the Fights 

67. Bobcat football’s first MAC 
championship in 1953 

68. Step dances 

69. Kennedy lecturers 

70. Honing your skills at hunting 
down a parking space 

71. Dean Voigt’s dog, Lady 

72. Dave Jamerson’s 3-pointers 

73. “Long Train Running” 

74. Baker Nights 

75. Professor Aethelred 
Eldridge’s Seigfred mural 

76. Avoiding Jeff Hill by way of 
the Music Building elevator 

77. Boyd Beach 

78. Global ties 

79. Sledding down Jeff Hill on 
cafeteria trays or whatever 
was on hand 

80. The “rain today” weather col- 
umn banner on The Post 

81. Board and work-study jobs 

82. Having a cold beer on the 
wall at the Frontier Room 

83. The football team making it 
to the 1968 Tangerine Bowl 

84. Squirrels 

85. Checking out the news head- 
lines at Koons Music Store 

86. Waiting in line for the one 


telephone at the end of the 
dorm hall 
87. Tolerance 
88. Those crazy beach parties at 
Bird Arena 
89. Breakfast at Woolworth’s 
90. The paw 
91. Comuniversity classes 
92. Emeriti Park 
93. The 10-minute walk to 
practically any class 
94. Loyal alumni 
95. The Bobkitten 
96. The Ohio Fellows Program 
97. Cutler and Templeton 
scholars 
98. A true commitment to 
supporting the region 
99. Being one of the first 
universities across the 
nation to have computers 
in residence hail rooms 
100. Correspondence courses 
101. Legendary coaches: 
Bob Wren, Jim Snyder, 
Don Peden, Bill Hess and 
Kermit Blosser 
102. The kissing circle 
103. The Appalachian Green 
Parks Project 
104. Home-court advantage at 
the Men’s Gymnasium 
105. Begorra’s 10-cent burgers 
106. ALICE 
107. President Claude Sowle’s 
Open Line campus radio 
program 
108. WOUB TV’s “Merlin the 
Magician” 
109. The cherry trees from 
Chubu University in bloom 
110. John McComb’s great 
hockey teams 
111. Movies at the Front Room 
112. Bobcat Cash 
113. The Ping Center’s 
climbing wall 
114. Socializing at the Civil War 
monument 
115. The trees 
116. Pool and bowling at Baker 
117. Voting for University 
Professor 
118. Sit-ins at Court and Union 
119. Diana Ross and the 
Supremes opening the 
Convocation Center 
120. The Athena yearbook 


121. It’s easy to find your niche 

122. LINKS 

123. Honors programs 

124. Student organizations: 
something for everyone 

125. The trains that ran 
through campus 

126. OPIE 

127. Zamboni Man 

128. The Performing Arts Series 

129. Hitching a ride on the 
Bobcat Express 

130. Majoring in The Post, the 
Wesley Foundation or what 
ever you were active in 

131. Women’s hours (or the end 
of them) 

132. ONCA 

133. Marathons, chariot races 
and pie-eating contests 
during Greek Week 

134. The Global Learning 
Community 

135. Hearing the “Winning team, 
losing team” chant during 
basketball games 

136. Frozen Fridays at Bird 

137. The Jitteroug Club 

138. Profs and administrators 
knowing your name 

139. Leaving Athens with tears 
and visiting often 

140. The music of Rex Koons 

141. The Gospel Voices of Faith 

142. Cheering a cross country 


runner to the finish line 


143. The Athens Farmers Market | 


144. Worker-owned Casa Nueva 

145. Hocking Hills, Burr Oak, 
Lake Hope and other 
places to catch the beauty 
of Appalachian Ohio 

146. Movies at the Athena 

147. Housekeeping staffers 
who care 

148. The Ridges’ ropes course 


| 149. Open stage with Bruce 


Dalzell at the Front Room 
150. The view of campus as you 
round the bend on U.S. 33 


| 151. Cupolas 


152. “General Hospital” on 
Baker's big TV 

153. The Center for Student 
Advocacy 

154. We won the battle for 
“Ohio” 

155. Black Students 
Communication Caucus 

156. Yell Like Hell pep rallies 

157. “Ho Ho” Cake 

158. The Russ Prize 

159. The Baker Peace 
Conference 

160. Union and nonunion grapes 
and lettuce, an option for 
students in 1974-75 

161. Big Snooze Pajama-Rama 

162. The Post 

163. Communication Week 


Building on your knowledge (answers from Page 37) 
1. Amos C. Anderson Laboratories. Anderson was on the faculty for more 
than four decades, including one as Psychology Department chair. 
2. True House, a residence hall. Josiah True, born in 1776, was a justice 
of the peace in Dover, Ohio, from 1815 to 1851. He was a founder of the 


Coonskin Library in Amesville. 


3. Gordy Hall, named in honor of John Pancoast Gordy, who from 1886 to 
1896 was a professor at Ohio University. He began teaching at the age of 
17 and taught American history, philosophy and history of education. 

4. Dougan House. Stanley Dougan, who graduated in 1914, was a well- 
known physician of gynecology and surgery and a charter member of Ohio 
University’s Athletic Hall of Fame. As a Bobcat pitcher, he averaged more 
than 10 strikeouts per game. He later played professionally. 

5. The Dr. Steve and Kathy Carin Strength and Conditioning Center, 
dedicated Nov. 12, 1999, at the southwest corner of Peden Stadium. Steve 
Carin has been a Bobcat team physician since 1983 and faculty member 
since 1980. An associate professor of internal medicine and chair of spe- 
cialty medicine in the College of Osteopathic Medicine, he also is a member 
of the Athletics Major Gifts Committee and a former member of The Ohio 
University Foundation Board of Trustees. 

6. Hudson Health Center, named for physician Ellis Herndon Hudson. A 
recognized authority on tropical diseases, Hudson founded a medical mis- 
sion and hospital in Syria under the Presbyterian Church, and he came to 
Ohio University in 1940 as director of student health services. 

7. Pickering Hall, a residence hall built in 1965. Col. Timothy Pickering 
was George Washington’s adjutant general, a postmaster general and secre- 
tary of war who personally directed the building of three famous frigates, the 
Constitution, Constellation and United States. 

8. Bird Arena, built in 1957, houses the ice rink used for classes, open 
skating and home hockey games. Ossian Clinton Bird came to campus in 
1922 as director of the Division of Physical Welfare. He built the physical 
education program and was the first director of Intercollegiate Athletics. 


164. Green & White Club 

165. Duke Ellington greeting 
the crowd with “] Love You 
Madly” on his farewell tour 


| 166. Hot fudge cake at Frisch’s 
| 167. Crisscrossing Court and 


Union streets 


| 168. Firing the cannon at home 


football games 


| 169. Plays in Kantner Hall 
| 170. Bid whist 
| 171. Learning to fly at the 


University’s own airport 


| 172. RoBobcat soccer team 
| 173. Outstanding researchers 
| 174. The golf course, where 


shots across the Hocking 
are now in bounds 


| 175. Shopping on Court Street 
| 176. Exploring University 


Archives 
177. Sand volleyball games on 
South Green 


| 178. The march up Richland 


Avenue during the 
Freshman Convocation 


| 179. Victory Hill 


180. Literary societies and their 
legacy: the Forensics Team 
181. Konneker Alumni Center, 
your association’s home 
182. Date night at the 
Hotel Berry 
183. The Division of Lifelong 
Learning 


184. Artists in residence like 
acclaimed pianist George 
Katz in the 1960s 

185. The 1970 baseball team’s 
appearance in the College 
World Series 

186. The Athens International 
Film and Video Festival 

187. The Greenery, Swanky’s 
and other stops on the 
Court Street Shuffle 

188. Celebrating Kwaanza 

189. Sitting in the O-Zone during 
basketball season 

190. The Burrito Buggy 

191. LGBT programs 

192. The Center for Community 
Service and other volunteer 
options 


193. Listening to “Stand Up and 


Cheer” and “Alma Mater, 
Ohio” at football games 


| 194. Dancing on the tables at 


Hangar Five to the “Hawaii 
Five-O” theme song 


| 195. Beating Miami in the 1994 


MAC basketball tournament 


| 196. Club 33 polka dances 
| 197. Commencement in the 


Convocation Center (and 
earlier on the College Green) 


| 198. Watching the women’s 


swim team dominate a meet 


| 199. The McGuffey Elms 
| 200. We're not Miami. 


9. Brough House, a residence hall built on South Green in 1969. It was 
named in honor of John Brough, who after college and law school became 
an attorney in Cincinnati. He was a governor of Ohio during the Civil War, 
ran three newspapers, was president of three railroad lines and served as 
a trustee for Ohio University for three years. 

10. Chubb Hall, built as a library in 1930. It now houses administrative 
offices including Admissions, Bursar, Business and Residence Services, 
Registrar, Student Financial Aid and Scholarships, and University College. 
It was named for Edwin Watts Chubb, a 36-year faculty member who was a 
professor of English and dean of the College of Liberal Arts. He was acting 
president in 1920-21 when President Alston Ellis died and again in 1934- 


35 when President Elmer Bryan died. 


11. McCracken Hall, built in 1959 on the East Green, houses the 
College of Education and other offices. It was named in honor of Thomas 
Cooke McCracken, who for 52 years was a teacher, principal, college dean 
and provost. He was a leader in raising standards and redeveloping the 
student teaching program at Ohio University as dean of the College of 


Education from 1922 to 1946. 


12. The President’s Residence, built by Henry O’Bleness, a University 
board member, for Clinton Poston. In the early 1920s, it became the home 
of Poston’s daughter and her husband, Dr. Thomas and Grace Biddle. 
Thomas Biddle served on the University board of trustees for more than 51 
years. The University acquired the property in 1951, so presidents Baker, 
Alden, Sowle, Crewson, Ping and Glidden all have lived here. 


Pieces of the big picture (answers from Page 36) 

A. Civil War Monument. B. Sundial marking location of Athens Academy, the 
first building on campus. C. “The lamp” in Bird Arena. D. Lindley Hall. 

E. Galbreath Chapel. F. Bentley Hall. G. West Portico of Memorial 
Auditorium, where plaques commemorate the visits of many famous indi- 
viduals. H. Wray House. I. Jefferson Hill steps. J. Scripps Hall statue of 
Edward Wyllis Scripps, whose nose is said to bring luck to those who rub it. 
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A new day is dawning 


By Joan Slattery Wall 


Welcome 
to the typical 
day of an Ohio 
University 
alumnus. 

It’s 7 a.m. Ready 
for work, you get 
| into your flying 
| Car, powered by 

two jet engines 
and two electric generators, and 
cruise at 300 mph to arrive at the 
office in minutes. 

8 a.m.: After sorting through your 
e-mail, you take a few minutes 
to read the news on the Internet. 
Some of the stories: 

e Few casualties are reported 
after an intense earthquake in 
Chile. Robots assisted in search 
and rescue efforts that saved the 
lives of 28 children trapped in the 
rubble of their elementary school. 

e A national milestone has been 
set this year with the fewest U.S. 
aircraft accidents ever recorded, 
thanks in large part to technology 
that pilots have been using in poor 
weather conditions. Po 

¢ Health care work- 
ers in Africa are using 
new communication 
methods to promote 
behavior that pre- 
vents AIDS, finally 
reducing the occurrence 
of the disease. 

e The Food and Drug 
Administration has approved 
treatments that could cure 
diabetes and cancer. 

11:30 a.m.: Just before lunch, 
you receive a call from your sister. 
She had stepped outside to tend 
the garden out back when her 
Caregiver’s Assistant robot sounded 
an alarm that your father, who has 
Alzheimer’s disease, had wandered 
out the front door of their home. 
You breathe a sigh of relief as she 
tells you she was able to quickly 
find him safe in the front yard. 

2 p.m.: Your company, a power- 
generating utility, receives an 
award from the state because its 
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coal-fired plants have significantly 
reduced pollution during the past 
10 years. 

5:15 p.m.: Returning home, you 
receive another bit of good news: 
Your wife has been promoted to 
director of nursing at the state’s 
largest hospital, where she’ll train 
the newest crop of individuals start- 
ing their own nursing careers. 

It all sounds preposterous, 
doesn’t it? Far-fetched, idealistic 
and, in some cases, impossible. 

Not so fast, skeptics. Faculty 
and students at your own alma 


mater are way past the idea stages. || 


Sure, some of these scenarios are 
far out on the horizon, but they’re 
not out of reach. 

A Fritz J. and Dolores H. Russ 
College of Engineering and 
Technology graduate and under- 


graduate team is designing a 


personal air vehicle — the 
, aeromobile (pictured above) 
= — that won an honorable 
mention last summer from 
} NASA Langley Research 
Center’s Aerospace 
r Vehicle Systems 
| ‘Technology Office. 


) Yet other develop- 
9g ments, such as the 
Robotic Caregiver’s 
Assistant, could be ready 
in as few as 10 years. It’s under 
study by Russ College research- 
ers, who also have hopes for the use 
of robots in emergency situations. 

Here’s the status of the other 
futuristic possibilities: 

Supported by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Energy, researchers and 
engineers in the’ Russ College’s 
Ohio Coal Research Center are lead- 
ing one of the first comprehensive 
efforts to pair coal with fuel cells to 
create cleaner, more efficient power. 

Students and faculty in the Russ 


College are developing and testing 
Synthetic Vision Systems, which use 
satellites and terrain data to provide 
pilots with information to guide 
planes safely. 

School of Communication Studies 
Presidential Scholar and Researcher 
Arvind Singhal co-wrote the book, 
“Combating AIDS: Communication 
Strategies in Action,” highlighting 
successful strategies that also could 
be used to combat social problems 
such as racism, illiteracy and envi- 
ronmental issues. 

And in response to the current 
nursing shortage, Ohio University’s 
College of Health and Human 


Services is offering a new master’s 


“s degree in nursing and add- 

_ ing an online format to 
® its RN-to-BSN Program, 
/ which enables registered 
nurses to pursue bachelor of 
science in nursing degrees. 
Also on the health front, 
researchers at the Edison 

Biotechnology Institute are capi- 
talizing on the interdisciplinary 
environment created by bringing 
together faculty from three colleges 
— Arts and Sciences, Osteopathic 
Medicine and the Russ College 
— to develop improved treatments 
and diagnostic tools for diabetes, 
obesity and cancer. John Kopchick, 
Xiao Chen, Leonard Kohn and Doug 
Goetz focus on diabetes, while Susan 
Evans and Shiyong Wu are study- 
ing genes and proteins involved in 
cancer initiation and progression. 
And there’s another benefit: A clus- 
ter of Athens biotech companies 
formed to market these advance- 
ments is contributing to the region’s 
economy and providing jobs for Ohio 
University graduates. 

So you see, this imaginative 
description of your typical day may 
soon be an actual page of history — 
in Ohio University’s next 200 years. 
Joan Slattery Wall 1s assistant editor of Ohio Today. 


Visit www.ohio.edu/ohiotoday/ to 
“= read more about these University 
‘developments and projects. 
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Jan. 26-Feb. 29 — Chicago's Victory Gardens Theater, in association with the Ohio University 
bicentennial celebration, presents the world premiere of “Free Man of Color” by Charles Smith 
Feb. 18 — Founders Day Celebrations 
March 6 — Re-enactment of the legislative act establishing Ohio University, Chillicothe campus 
March 10-14. — Ohio University stages “Free Man of Color” 
May 7-9 — Class of 1954 Golden Reunion 
May 9-15 — International Week and Reunion 
May 21-23 — Black Alumni Reunion 
May 15 — Dedication of Bicentennial Park and landscape sculpture by Maya Lin 
June 4.— The Ridges and med Barn Bicentennial Gala 
Details on these and other Ohio University cedebetil events are at www. ohio.ed 
“LQ G+ 
Can’t make it to Athens for the bicentennial celebrations? There are other ways to commemorate the milestone 


The U.S. Postal Service has issued a stamped postal card featuring an image of Cutler Hall. The card is 


wbicentennial. 


available at all Ohio post offices, philatelic centers nationwide, by phone at I-800-STAMP-24 or online at 
www.usps.com/shop. Or visit The Bicentennial Marketplace at www.ohio.edu/bicentennial/marketplace/ to 
order the book “Ohio University, 1804-2004: The Spirit of a Singular Place” by Betty Hollow; 

a compact disc, “Four-Year Heaven: Ohio University. Players and The Local Girls Present the Songs of Ohio 

University”; a poster and cards featuring the mosaic on the front of this issue; “Ohio University Recollections 

for the Bicentennial Anniversary, 1804-2004,” a book compiled by the Ohio University Emeriti Association; 

an embroidered pillow offered by Classified Senate; a print of the official bicentennial painting of 
Cutler Hall; anda commemorative Wedgwood plate. 


